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SCHOOL FINANCE 


It is very difficult to foresee how schools are to be financed 
adequately this year in a number of states. The popular feeling, 
which last year made it possible to increase salaries on a generous 
scale and to secure funds for the enlargement of school operations, 
seems to have been eclipsed by a demand for economy in all public 
expenditures. Sometimes the wave of economy expresses itself 
in a curtailment of funds in states which are rich enough, if they 
would tax themselves properly, to provide ample funds for the 
enlargement of their school systems. 

In Alabama, for example, a decision of the Supreme Court 
deprives the schools of huge revenues from the state income tax. 
In the special session of the legislature a few months ago a “joker” 
attached to some innocent bill cut the state department of education 
out of sharing in certain important funds that it has always had; 
the payment of $3,000 a day for the maintenance of military forces 
in the strike district depleted the funds of the state and brought 
about the actual closing of the schools. Late in January, with 
only a week’s notice to the teachers and patrons, the schools at a 
great many points were closed, having had a session of but four 
and one-quarter months, and on account of lack of funds no pay 
checks for the last month’s services were to be issued then. Many 
of the teachers had not money enough to take them to their homes. 
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In another group of states the possibilities of securing funds 
are less hopeful. In the Northwest the economic pressure, which 
results from drouth and from the political experiment which seems 
to be turning out badly, has reacted unfavorably on the schools. 
A correspondent from North Dakota makes the following statement: 


The board of administration has recommended to the legislature that 
appropriation be withheld in the interest of economy from four of the state 
institutions, namely, the State Normal School of Science at Wahpeton; the 
Normal and Industrial School at Ellendale; the Forestry State Normal School at 
Bottineau; and the State Normal School at Mayville. The latter is the 
oldest state normal school in the state. 

The board has charge of the penal and charitable institutions of the state 
and those institutions need increased buildings and facilities, and the board 
recommends that these educational institutions which seem to be poorly 
located be used for such overflow purposes. 


In New York state the governor called a conference of school 
people and told them that there would have to be economies 
throughout the state. Since that conference a number of experi- 
ments in legislation have been launched in the effort to locate some 
line of educational activity where economy can be effected with the 
least objection on the part of the people. One bill hit on con- 
tinuation schools as an unnecessary part of the educational system. 
The judgment of the Public Education Association of New York 
City with regard to this economy measure is expressed in the 
following terms: 


It is stated that the bill repealing this law has been introduced as an 
economy measure. To abolish continuation schools would be a great mis- 
fortune. If it is true that the purpose of state education is to train its youth for 
intelligent citizenship, then it is perverted economy to do away with the 
educational opportunity of that group of children who need it the most, 
meaning the large group of children, 80,000 every year, who must leave school 
at an early age before they have completed even an elementary-school edu- 
cation. We provide large sums of money for the high-school education of 
children who graduate from elementary schools and voluntarily continue their 
education. How can we afford to ignore the needs of the far larger group of 
children, under eighteen years of age, who never have a high-school education 
—the majority of them not even an elementary-school education—because 
they must leave school and go to work? The continuation-school plan has 
been devised to bridge the gap between the elementary-school life of these 
children and their adult work life. 
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It has been said that the continuation schools only fill in the gaps left by an 
imperfect elementary education, but no matter how high a standard of efficiency 
elementary education achieves, it cannot take over the function of the con- 
tinuation school. The latter deals with a child already a part of the adult 
world and of its activities, and the school curriculum must be arranged accord- 
ingly; while so long as a child remains in elementary classes, he is under the 
control of parental authorities and not in any sense an independent agent. 
This means that two fundamentally different types of schools are necessary 
with wholly different curriculums and methods of work. 

Because most of the children who leave elementary school before gradua- 
tion leave to go to work, continuation schools are primarily interested in 
providing such training for those children as will make their transition into 
industry rational and purposeful, rather than casual and undirected. Courses 
are developed for the vocational guidance of children into occupations for 
which they are in some degree fitted and for subsequent training in those 
occupations. Unemployment or casual employment have been reduced 50 
per cent among those children who have been registered in continuation 
classes. Instead of drifting about from job to job, as fancy dictates, a boy or 
girl attending a continuation school has the benefit of expert advice in finding 
a job, receives training for that job, continues academic studies related to his 
work, and lastly acquires some specific understanding of the meaning of 
citizenship, all of which form a bridge over which he can pass more intelligently 
into the adult world of independent action. 


From the higher institutions in various states the report comes 
that legislatures are not going to be able to grant the sums asked 
for by the trustees of these institutions. The University of Maine 
reports that it will not have the funds with which to pay members 
of its faculty. The University of Michigan and the University of 
Minnesota are being informed by their legislatures that they must 
find methods of economy, either by increasing the size of their 
classes or by diminishing their faculties. 

In Illinois, where the Teachers’ Association has carefully worked 
out a campaign for the increase of school funds, and in doing this 
has followed the mature judgment of students of school administra- 
tion and adopted the theory that equalization of school opportuni- 
ties will come most readily through a large state fund for education, 
it seems unlikely that the governor and the legislature will favor 
the plea for a large state fund. The following newspaper item 
from the capital, Springfield, Illinois, reports the attitude of that 
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member of the governor’s cabinet who is directly related to the 
educational system: 


Recommendation that the $20,000,000 state distributive school fund 
asked by the Illinois State Teachers’ Association be cut to $10,000,000 or less 
was made today by W. H. H. Miller, director of the Department of Registration 
and Education. He pointed out that a fund of $8,006,000 would be an increase 
of roo per cent over four years ago and declared that an amount over 
$10,000,000 would be excessive. 

Mr. Miller also recommended that the proposed normal-school appro- 
priations be cut to make an increase of not more than 30 per cent. 

With the cost of living coming down and with many teachers returning to 
the profession, which offers higher salaries than ever before, Mr. Miller said 
the school systems of the state are asking for too much. 


This item makes clear the danger of intrusting to political 
officers the determination of school policies. The school people 
of Illinois will have to secure funds for education, either through 
an increase in local taxation or through the carrying out of the 
policy which the teachers have adopted in asking for a large state 
fund. If the state fund is denied, local communities will have to 
make such effort as they can to get the necessary funds for the 
maintenance of schools. 

Illinois is not a poo state by any means, and yet, so inequitable 
are school opportunities distributed in this state that 44 per cent 
of the teachers are reported as having less than a high-school 
education, and a larger percentage are wholly without any technical 
preparation for their work. 

Such facts as those reviewed in the foregoing paragraphs would 
be discouraging if they represented the last word in the matter of 
school finance. It is important that examples of this sort should 
be thoroughly considered, both by educational officers and by the 
public. They represent in a very striking way American lack of 
foresight and American lack of careful study of the social situation 
which surrounds school organization. 

No one can doubt that American schools are going to go forward. 
No one can doubt that, in the long run, financial support for schools 
will be forthcoming, but spasms of economy and the methods of 
legislative procrastination which appear in the examples cited 
certainly delay the progress of American schools and the progress of 
American civilization. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PRINCIPALS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


About one hundred and fifty principals of elementary schools 
from all parts of the country met at Atlantic City on February 28 
and organized a national association. The essentials of a constitu- 
tion were adopted and officers were elected. The president is 
Mr. Leonard Power, of Port Arthur, Texas, who acted as temporary 
chairman at the opening of the meeting. 

Dr. Reigart, of New York, gave the first paper, in which he 
described the organization and supervision of London schools. 
The principals of these schools are much more fully directed in the 
making of their programs by the rules of the central authorities 
than are the principals of most American schools. The principals 
in London are given directions for their work through the Gazette, 
issued weekly by the County Council, as the central board of 
London is called. 

Dean Gray of the School of Education of the University of 
Chicago called attention to the fact that recent changes in the 
organization of elementary schools created new problems for the 
principals. He urged that the association attack these problems 
with directness and vigor, devoting the program each year to 
specific matters rather than general discussions. He pointed out 
the desirability of developing, through such discussion of the 
principal’s problems, a better professional spirit and a clearer 
definition of the sphere and methods of supervision. 

Miss Olive Jones and Miss Katherine Blake, of New York, 
pointed out a number of special problems which fit into the program 
suggested by Dean Gray. These are “The Relation of the Princi- 
pal to the Community around the School,” ‘Promotion of Sub- 
jects,” “Teacher Co-operation in School Administration,” and 
“Breaking up the Lockstep in Education.” 

No more promising step than the formation of this organization 
could be taken to promote well-organized supervision in American 
schools. That there is a special function for the building principal 
to perform no one can question. With supervisors of subjects 
multiplying in most school systems, however, the true sphere of 
the principal’s operation is very much in doubt. Often he falls, 
while trying to carry on some of the duties of a superintendent and 
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some of the duties of a head teacher, into the unproductive routine 
of a mere clerk. The principal usually has little incentive to train 
himself for his particular duties because these duties are vague 
and changing with every change in administration. It is important 
that some agency should develop a clear notion of the duties and 
needs of the building principal. The new association can render 
a large service, not only to its own members but to the whole 
country, by systematically attacking the problems of supervision. 


MALNUTRITION 


Among the health problems of the school there is none which is 
more important than that of studying the nutrition of pupils. The 
child who is not able to assimilate his food is not properly provided 
with physical education by those forms of physical exercise which 
are handed down from the day when physical training was thought 
of merely as a form of gymnastics. The weak, anemic child may 
have his energy so exhausted by bodily exercise that he is not able 
to go on, after the exercise, with the study which is essential to his 
intellectual development. What he needs is more physical energy 
rather than an outlet for excessive energy. 

The March issue of the Elementary School Journal contained an 
article by Superintendent Bliss which related what one school 
system is doing in the way of a direct attack on malnutrition. The 
following statement, copied from School Life, shows what is being 
done at another center: 


Almost one-third of the pupils in the public elementary schools in Wash- 
ington, D.C., are 10 per cent or more under the weight normal for their years, 
and 15 per cent of the pupils are 10 pounds or more underweight, according to 
conclusions drawn from a nutrition study made of 3,913 children in 14 schools of 
that city. The study was made, under special authorization of the board 
of education, by school physicians, nurses, and Modern Health Crusade 
workers. 

The weight of each child was recorded once a month for three months on an 
individual “watch me grow” card, which also showed what the child should 
weigh, and bore simple instructions how to gain the correct weight. 

Each child was examined and the physical defects discovered were recorded. 
The parents were notified of defects that were found, and the cases were fol- 
lowed by the school nurses to secure the correction of the defects. 
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The results of the examination were as follows: 

Of the 3,913 pupils examined only 7.8 per cent were of exact normal weight, 
67.9 per cent were below normal, and 29.5 per cent were ro per cent or more 
underweight. Seven and four-tenths per cent were 10 per cent or more 
overweight. The colored children were heavier for their age and height than 
the white children. Of the colored pupils, 26.3 per cent were ro per cent or 
more underweight; of the white pupils, 36 per cent. 

A Modern Health Crusade certificate of physical fitness was issued to each 
pupil who qualified for the school “army of the physically fit” by (1) winning 
knighthood honors as a Modern Health Crusader, (2) undergoing a thorough 
physical examination, (3) consenting to the correction of all physical defects 
recorded by such examination, and (4) gaining proper weight for age and height. 

During the spring of 1921 a limited number of nutrition classes will be 
conducted in the schools of the city to demonstrate their value, and the Modern 
Health Crusade, in which 61,000 children in the public elementary schools of 
Washington have participated in the past two years, will be extended and 
intensified. 

There are a number oi organizations which have been set up 
for the purpose of informing communities on the importance of 
such studies. Chief among these is the Child Health Society, 
which has recently been adopted by the Red Cross and is to carry 
on vigorous experimental work for the purpose of showing how 
school systems may raise physical standards. 

The Elementary School Journal is ready to devote its energy to a 
promotion of the movement thus outlined. Reports from various 
centers will be welcomed either as news notes or articles. No more 
important step can be taken than to prepare pupils for the work 
of the school through the development of better methods to build 
up their physical energy. 

CALIFORNIA LEGISLATIVE REPORT 

A special committee of the California legislature has been 
making a study of the legislative program which should be carried 
out during the coming years in order to perfect,school organization 
in that state. As usual, California has been fortunate in the kind 
of advice on education which has found its way into public dis- 
cussion of school needs. Professor Cubberley, of Stanford, Super- 
intendent Wood, and others of like caliber evidently had a hand in 
the preparation of the material which the committee has incorpo- 
rated into this report. The pamphlet is well worth the study of 
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other states which would profit by a similar canvass of their 
problems and of the methods of solving these problems. 

There is not space here for any complete summary of the report. 
Those who want a clear discussion of county organization, of 
equalization of funds, or of the movement in California to reorganize 
the school system by the development of junior high schools and 
junior colleges, will do well to study the chapters on these subjects. 

For the purposes of this item we may concentrate attention 
on the chapter which deals with ‘The Problem of Teacher- 
Training.” After giving an account of the efforts of the state to 
solve this problem, the whole matter of organization and control 
of normal schools is summarized in the following findings and 
recommendations: 


1. California’s early attention to the teacher-training problem, together 
with its high salary schedule and attractiveness as a residential state, have 
given it one of the highest percentages of normal-trained teachers of any state 
in the Union. 

2. During the past four years many of the best trained teachers have 
left the schools, and the normal schools have lost seriously in attendance. 

3. Since the war there has been a marked shifting in the attendance of 
young people from the normal schools to the colleges, and this promises to be 
permanent. The normal schools no longer attract. 

4. Recent studies of the teacher-shortage and teacher-training problems 
all point in the direction of enlarging the work of our normal schools, changing 
them in character, and unifying their control. 

5. The war has emphasized the importance of the teacher, and a new type 
of teacher-training institution seems demanded generally to meet the enlarged 
educational needs of the future. With the recent marked increase in salaries, 
too, new demands in teacher preparation can well be made. 

6. The committee recommends the gradual extension of our normal 
schools into four-year teachers’ colleges, to meet the new educational needs in 
teacher-training, and with power to grant a professional degree. 

7. These institutions should combine junior college work with teacher 
training, as is sketched further in Chapter IV. 

8. Such extension should not be made all at once, or uniformly for all 
schools, but gradually, as budgets and instructing force and equipment may 
warrant, and under the supervision of the State Board of Education. 

9. To guide such a development a Commissioner for Teacher Training 
should be provided for, before long, and as a part of the State Department of 
Education, as sketched in Chapter I. Such a commissioner would be needed 
also to oversee the work, should the Smith-Towner Bill pass Congress. 
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10. The future calls for a rearrangement of relationships between the 
state university and the public school system, and particularly between these 
new teachers’ colleges and the university. Whether this can be arranged for 
best by a co-ordinating board, by consolidation under one board, or by some 
other plan, the committee leaves to the future to decide. 

11. The examination and certification of teachers are primarily state 
functions, and should be transferred from the county authorities to the control 
of the State Board of Education. 

12. The certification laws of this state are in need of a careful revision, 
with a view to creating a graded and a more rational plan. Supervisory 
certificates, and some form of reading circle work, are recommended to be added. 


STANDARDIZING SCHOOL PROCEDURE 


The superintendents of the largest cities in the United States 
have organized themselves into a small association for the purpose 
of holding intimate conferences for the discussion of their common 
problems. It is not unlikely that the immediate future will see 
much of this dividing up of the profession into small groups which 
are interested, not in general programs made up of miscellaneous 
speeches, but in specific, pointed discussions of particular problems. 
Much productive thinking can be stimulated in such small gath- 
erings. 

What went on at a recent meeting of the superintendents of 
large cities is related in the Detroit Educational Bulletin, and may 
be quoted in full as indicating the sort of result which can be 
secured through intimate meetings of this kind. 

The report is as follows: 

The general purpose of the Detroit meeting was to adopt (1) uniform 


terminology, (2) uniform cost accounting procedure, (3) uniform budget 
presentation and (4) uniform child accounting. 

As a basis for uniform accounting the following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this gathering that in the interest of a 
uniform terminology and in order to secure a common ground for accounting 
procedure and common comparison a common definition of functions as 
submitted herewith be approved. 

The following definitions were accepted: 

General administration may be defined as that group of activities which 
deals with (1) the carrying out of policies that provide physical and educational 
conditions under which pupil, teacher, principal, and supervisor may work to 
best advantage; (2) the provision of channels through which the course of 
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study, general data, and instructions may be quickly and effectively placed in 
operation; (3) the provision of channels through which information and 
conditions in the schools may be promptly transmitted to the central offices; 
(4) putting into operation standards of achievements; (5) the preparation of 
general data and reports; (6) research activities; (7) general publicity. 

Administration within a building by someone connected with the building 
may be defined as that group of activities which deals with (1) the carrying 
out of policies which provide physical and educational conditions under which 
pupil and teacher may work to best advantage; (2) the preparation of reports, 
collection of data, and compilation of statistical and attendance records; 
(3) research activities; (4) the preparation and circulation of publicity materi- 
als; (5) the establishing and maintaining of school and home relationships; 
(6) the classification and promotion of pupils; (7) the maintenance of school 
discipline; (8) the storage and distribution of materials and supplies; (0) 
the inspection of the physical plant; (10) the rating of teachers. 

General supervision of instruction may be defined as that group of activities 
which has to do with the actual improvement of instruction through direct 
contact with principal or teacher including activities as (1) preparation and 
development of courses of study and bulletins on methods; (2) examination 
of textbooks; (3) demonstration teaching; (4) institutes and teachers’ meetings 
for the improvement of instruction; (5) personal conferences for the interpreta- 
tion of methods and curriculum; (6) classroom visitation and inspection; 
(7) setting up standards of achievement. 

Supervision within a building by some person attached to the building 
may be defined as that group of activities which has to do with the improvement 
of classroom instruction as defined under general supervision. 

The preparation of the accounting and budget reports was left to a com- 
mittee consisting of Eugene A. Nifenecker, New York; W. W. Theisen, Cleve- 
land; and Arthur Moehlman, Detroit. This report will be presented at the 
April meeting in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Other action included the indorsement of the unit or single type of adminis- 
trative control such as exists in Detroit. This was expressed in the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That it be the sense of this group that the unit type of administra- 
tive control of city school systems as recommended by Dr. Franklin Bobbitt 
in the Denver Survey and the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association at its Kansas City meeting, 1917, be approved. 

The association also expressed itself in favor of the school district with 
complete financial independence. This was included in the following resolution: 

Resolved, Inasmuch as education is a function of the state, it is the sense 
of this group that the school district shall be organized as a body corporate 
with complete financial independence, to be managed by a board of education 
for purposes of taxation and administration and that all public educational 
and recreational activities be under its exclusive control. 
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THE BATAVIA SYSTEM 


There is a widespread feeling that the system of instruction 
now in vogue in this country, under which teachers try to handle 
large classes of pupils, must in some way be modified so as to 
provide more individual instruction. Various schemes have been 
devised to bring about this modification. One which has perhaps 
survived longer than any other is the Batavia plan, organized by 
Superintendent Kennedy. Superintendent Kennedy is now retired, 
but maintains his interest in the system which he originated. The 
Daily News of Batavia reports an interview in which he gives his 
arguments once more for the methods that he introduced. 

Omitting several paragraphs in which he elaborates the state- 
ment that teachers are saved from physical breakdown by the 
organization which gives them co-operative relief, the interview is 
quoted as follows: 

We went through the stage of explaining why children fail in schools, 
and we contributed our part to the voluminous literature on that well-known 
subject. But an impulse came to us not to let the children fail. And we 
proceeded not to let the children fail. And the modus operandi of doing that 
constitutes the essence and the form of the Batavia system. It consists in 
reaching the children individually as well as collectively. We started in the 
conviction that children cannot be educated by mass methods alone. We 
were convinced that the attempt to do so was a crime against all the children, 
and against the community, and against the republic, and against the teachers. 

And after twenty-two years of experience with the Batavia system of 
combined individual and collective education that conviction is, if possible, 
more firmly fixed in our minds than ever. We were not driven into this by 
any external pressure. It was purely a matter of conscience and emanated 
entirely from within. 

Most surprising of all is the physical, cultural, and professional effect 
upon our teachers since we introduced individual instruction. Before that we 
sent many a one to the sanitarium and to the back room at home. We followed 
some to their eternal rest in the tomb. 

We have not buried a teacher in the last twenty-two years. We have 
lost no teachers in the past twenty-two years for physical reasons. There is 
not a teacher in our schools who was in them twenty-two years ago who is not 
a better subject for life insurance now than she was then. There is not a 
teacher in our schools to whom it has been a sacrifice. There is not a teacher 
in our schools to whom it has not been a privilege. 

This work of our teachers is solving measurably the problem of teacher 
supply. Our teachers are under no necessity for leaving us; and their intense 
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interest in their work holds them to it. The teacher who finds a delinquent or 
an incapable in her rooms has started to create a vacancy. And the sooner 
that vacancy occurs the better for all concerned. I have seen the nerves of 
the brightest children broken by a teacher who was snarling and snapping at 
supposed incorrigibles and incapables. A room where that occurs is a place of 
danger for all. And I would be remiss if I did not call public attention to such 
a serious matter. The physicians all know what I am talking about. And the 
matter should be quite clear to any intelligent mind. 

We organize public schools, and we make attendance there compulsory, 
That is, we often organize fearful danger for our children, and force them into 
it. And if we do not kill them outright, the scars that we leave on their souls 
are fearful to contemplate. We have resorted to many palliatives. But 
that only makes the matter infinitely worse. A palliative is worse than the 
disease, because it hides it, and allows it to do its deadly work under cover. 
A disease brought out into the open is well on its way to cure. And the 
paradox of it all is that you must make crowds in order to educate children, 
A crowd, and a big crowd at that, is a necessary agency of education. 

Although not physically murderous, isolation is mentally depressing. And 
at its best it produces a product that is far from desirable. But we must 
distinguish between a mass and a herd. The mass rendered innocuous is the 
organized army, the herd is the murderous stampede. The resort to small 
classes is a confession of defect. It is an increasing of the expense of education 
three-fold, and a corresponding diminution of its efficiency, by its reduction 
ofstimulus. To sit in a little class is often a necessity to be borne with patience; 
but to sit in a little class that has been deliberately created is to be a victim 
of fraud. But the most reprehensible, and the most dangerous proposition 
of all, is the proposition to segregate the children, to make classes of quick 
children and classes of slow children; that is, to put ribbons on one class, 
and brands upon another. It makes one question whether we have already 
ceased to be the republic founded by Washington and saved by Lincoln. 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL OF CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A report from the Concord Evening Patriot is quoted below for 
two reasons. It gives an account of one of the early experiments 
in the reorganization of the high school and as such is worth 
preserving as a contribution to the history of the movement. In 
the second place, it reports the success of an experiment which has 
been in progress long enough to justify a great deal of reliance on 
the data with regard to its success. 

The schools of this city are conducted under the Rundlett plan or system 
originated and applied in 1910 by Louis John Rundlett, superintendent of 
city schools since 1885. Concord was the first city successfully to incorporate 
the junior high school and eliminate, without loss in content or thoroughness, 
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a year in pre-collegiate education. Much interest was aroused in educational 
circles throughout this country and numerous testimonials and letters of 
inquiry were received. Dayton and Los Angeles soon adopted the system, 
while Bethlehem, Pa., and Waltham, Mass., have recently changed to the 
eleven years’ system. The New Hampshire Department of Public Instruction 
not only approved but early advocated the general adoption of the Rundlett 
or Concord plan. Instructions issued headmasters and directions to teachers 
in institutes have urged that work hitherto done in twelve school years might 
well be covered in eleven and that the next year be devoted to a junior-college 
course. 

Ten years of the foregoing system have amply vindicated the judgment 
of its sponsors, and the results attained have exceeded their most sanguine 
hopes. Not only has the city been saved $3,000 a year, or $30,000 for the 
period it has been in vogue, but in the shortening of school life, greater profi- 
ciency secured and bridging the chasm heretofore existing between the grades 
and the high school, the high school and college, its merits are chiefly seen. 

The benefits derived since 1910 are numerous and evident. Pupils have 
taken greater interest in their work, the number of failures has decreased, 
high-school students have ranked higher with fewer dropping out and an 
increased purpose to complete their course and education. Likewise, the 
results achieved may be measured by the fact that a larger percentage have 
passed the college-entrance examinations and that the honor plaque presented 
by Dartmouth College to the school sending the best prepared students was 
awarded the Concord High School when members of the first class graduated 
under the Rundlett system entered. Scholarship increased very favorably. 
Failures in algebra formerly ran as high as 30 per cent; these have been reduced 
two-thirds. Latin classes conducted under the Morrison plan—essentially a 
reading system—cover much more ground the first year than ever before. 
In sight translation classes excel and in thirty-seven weeks a class has covered 
Ritchie’s First and Second Latin Book, English and Prettyman’s Second Latin 
Book, form work in the first 117 pages of Allen and Greenough’s Latin Grammar. 
In the Parker School a class has covered Mellick’s Prose Composition, Fabulae 
Faciles, Caesar, Books I-IV, Eutropius I-IV, with much additional outside 
reading. Of this class fifty-two passed and none failed; the class of the previous 
year had covered less ground and five had failed. 

In a carefully prepared statement issued by Superintendent Rundlett in 
1914 the benefits of the system were thus summarized: 

1. Financial economy: (a) district saved from additional bonds; (0) dis- 
trict saved from interest on same; (c) current expense of the same; (d) 
receipt of additional tuition; (e) parents saved expense of graduation; (f) 
average number of pupils per teacher no smaller; (g) average cost per pupil 
for teachers’ salaries less than under former systems. 

2.%In scholarship: (a) Freshman class has shown advancement in scholar- 
ship of 11.21 per cent. (6) Entire high school shows a gain of 3.92 per cent. 
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3. Attendance: (a) In four years the high school has shown 10.65 per 
cent increase in attendance. (b) The five-year high school (senior and junior 
high school) has shown a gain of 10.25 per cent. (c) The Freshman and 
Sophomore classes have shown a decided decrease in the number of drop-outs, 
The gain in scholarship and attendance is ascribed to the elimination of one 
year from the school course and to the working of the compulsory attendance 
laws. A large number of students graduate, and the average age of pupils 
has decreased ten months. The points in its favor may also be stated thus: 
First, saving of school time; second, complete utilization of school room; 
third, saving of school money; fourth, putting off one year longer the social 
and athletic distractions which unfortunately attach themselves to the high 
school; fifth, more efficient school work. 


A SCHOLARSHIP OFFERED TO RURAL-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


The American Country Life Association makes the following 
statement and announcement: 


This association, recognizing rural education as one of the fundamental 
means of improving country-life conditions, is offering a two hundred dollar 
scholarship to rural teachers, the details of which follow: 

Recipient.—The rural-school teacher who contributes the article describing 
the most effective work done by the teacher, making the elementary school a 
vital factor in meeting the needs of American country life. 

The article—Such an article may be the story of the adaptation of the 
curriculum, the development of community work, or the establishment of a 
closer relation between the school and the community. 

Conditions —(1) The article must be based upon the actual personal 
experience of the writer and may include practical plans for future development. 
(2) Teachers working in demonstration schools connected with colleges, normal 
schools, or foundations are not eligible to enter this contest. (3) All articles 
are to be typewritten in order to facilitate the work of the judges. (4) The 
name of the contributor and the name of the place should not appear in 
the article. On a separate sheet of paper in a sealed envelope enclosed in the 
manuscript should be given the names and addresses of the following: The 
contributor, the school, the superintendent of the district or county, the chair- 
man of the local board of education and the chairman of the parent teachers’ 
association, or a resident of the district, preferably a woman, who is interested 
in education. (5) The article should not exceed 2,500 words. (6) The Ameri- 
can Country Life Association reserves the right to keep and use all contribu- 
tions. Credit for authorship will be given for any material used, if desired. 

Use of the scholarship.—To help defray the expenses incurred in further 
preparation for rural-school work at any normal school or college. 

Articles to be sent to.—Kenyon L. Butterfield, president, American Country 
Life Association, Amherst, Massachusetts. 

Time limit.—August 15, 1921. 
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SUMMER QUARTER COURSES IN ART 


The Department of Art Education has provided a group of 
art courses for the Summer Quarter which will be of special interest 
to elementary teachers and supervisors. These courses are in 
drawing and painting, design, modeling, and ceramics. 

Introductory courses in drawing and painting have been 
organized for both terms, thus providing opportunity for technical 
practice for those who wish to improve their ability to draw. These 
courses will be given by Mr. Howard K. Morse, of the Chicago 
Art Institute. 

A second group of elementary courses in drawing and painting 
includes actual practice in freehand drawing, together with a 
detailed discussion of the methods which are especially adapted to 
the work in elementary schools. These courses will be given by 
Miss Jean Kimber, of Harris Teachers College, St. Louis. 

Advanced courses in drawing and painting, color in pictorial 
and decorative art, and the elements of pictorial expression 
will be given by Miss Laura van Pappelendam and Miss 
Ethel Coe, of the Chicago Art Institute, and by Professor 
Sargent. Courses in mechanical drawing have been provided 
which include the fundamentals of mechanical drawing, machine 
details, building details, shades and shadows, and building designs 
and plans. 

Courses in the elements of design and color will be given each 
term by Miss Kimber and Mr. Morse. Professor Whitford will 
give a course in elementary pottery during the second term. Miss 
Hollister will give an elementary and an advanced course in 
modeling during the first term. 

An important supervisors’ course in art instruction will be given 
by Professor Whitford. This will include the aims of art education, 
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courses of study, methods of grading, standards of attainment in 
various grades, the technique of supervision, and other considera- 
tions relating to art supervision. 


SUMMER QUARTER COURSES IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Several courses which will be given in home economics are 
planned to meet the needs not only of the home-economics teacher 
but of the general teacher as well. Assistant Professor Lydia J. 
Roberts will give a course entitled, “Methods of Conducting 
Nutrition Classes for Children,” in which the students will work 
with a group of underweight children, visit various nutrition 
classes in the city, and study the urgent need for work of this type 
and the most effective ways of accomplishing effective results both 
in and out of school. Both elementary and advanced general 
nutrition and dietaries courses will also be given. 

A course in child care, emphasizing particularly the hygiene of 
maternity and infancy, will be offered by Dr. Ruth McGuire, a 
Chicago physician on the obstetrical staff of the University of 
Illinois Medical School who was formerly connected with the 
United States Childrens’ Bureau. 

The work in methods of teaching home economics includes 
the various phases of the subject such as food, clothing, and home 
management for both elementary-school and high-school teachers. 
The needs of supervisors are especially emphasized in the course 
entitled, “Organization and Supervision,” which discusses the 
place of home economics in the general curriculum, the use of 
tests in home-economics classes, and other problems connected 
with the supervision of home economics in city- and rural-school 
systems. 

The subject-matter courses for teachers, homemakers, and 
general students include work in food preparation, experimental 
cooking, a general elementary course in nutrition and dietaries, 
advanced courses in nutrition and dietaries, courses emphasizing 
housekeeping problems, institutional courses planned for women 
in charge of school lunchrooms, elementary and advanced garment 
construction, millinery, textiles, costume design, and house planning 
and furnishing. 























THE DIAGNOSTIC STUDY OF AN INDIVIDUAL CASE IN 
READING 





WILLIAM S. GRAY 
University of Chicago 





The subject of this study is a fourth-grade boy who was ten 
years and four months old when the investigation began. In 
September, 1920, he found it necessary to discontinue some of his 
school work because of inability to read fluently and effectively. 
This situation was so acute that fear was expressed by the father 
that the boy would have to discontinue school altogether. Before 
taking this step, however, the case was referred in the early part of 
October to the Educational Laboratory of the University of Chicago 
for diagnosis and treatment. 

Inquiry revealed the fact that the subject is a son of unusually 
intelligent parents, both of whom are constructive community 
leaders. ‘The father is a successful professional man of independent 
means. ‘The parents have purchased for the boy and his younger 
sister several hundred interesting and attractive books. Although 
the girl has read widely, the boy has never taken the initiative in 
reading books independently. On the other hand, he has always 
enjoyed looking at pictures and will listen very attentively if 
someone reads to him. 

The subject is quite normal physically in most respects and is 
very active and robust. Several years ago he experienced two 
attacks of pneumonia from which he fully recovered. At the age 
of four he began to wear glasses to correct the effects of astigmatism 
and myopia. He has worn them almost constantly since that time 
and has had his lenses.changed at somewhat frequent intervals after 
careful examinations by an expert oculist. At the age of six his 
tonsils and adenoids were removed. 

The school history of the subject revealed facts which are both 
interesting and significant. At the age of four he entered a 
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Montessori School which he attended for approximately a year, 
Owing to the fact that he was subject to a chronic membranous 
infection he did not go to a kindergarten or to school between the 
ages of five and eight. During this period he received two hours 
of private instruction each day. Some attention was given to 
the rudiments of reading, writing, and arithmetic. The instruction 
in reading centered about formal exercises of the Beacon chart and 
primer. 

He entered a public school at the age of eight. At the end of 
the second week he was promoted to the second grade because of 
his greater maturity and general superiority to first-grade children, 
After three months he was promoted to the third grade from which 
he was again promoted at the end of the year. In the first three 
grades he was able to compete successfully with his classmates 
because of his maturity, wide experience, and general alertness, 
and because few demands were made on him for independent 
reading. When he entered the fourth grade, on the other hand, he 
encountered genuine difficulties because progress in the middle 
grades depends primarily on the ability of a pupil to read more or 
less independently, fluently, and intelligently. Inasmuch as the 
subject had advanced very rapidly through the primary grades, 
there were grounds for suspecting that the fundamental habits 
and associations on which fluent reading depends had never been 
adequately developed. 

The first step in the laboratory diagnosis of this case included 
a measurement of the general intelligence of the subject. The 
Stanford Revision of the Binet Test was used, and he scored slightly 
above the average of his age group. Had he not encountered 
unusual difficulties and confusion with those sections of the test 
which required reading he would doubtless have scored much 
higher. ‘This satisfactory estimate of the subject’s general ability 
was confirmed by his ready response to questions, his fluent speech, 
and his ability in all phases of school work which do not involve 
reading. 

The second step in the laboratory diagnosis included a detailed 
study of the ability of the subject to read. In this connection 
three tests were used: the Standardized Oral-Reading Test; 
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Courtis Silent-Reading Test No. 2; and the Burgess Picture 
Supplement Scale, 1. 

The Standardized Oral-Reading Test consists of a series of 
short passages arranged in the order of increasing difficulty. It 
measures the rate and accuracy of oral reading. It also enables 
an investigator to determine the progress which a child has made 
in the rudimentary phases of reading and the kinds of errors which 
characterize his reading. When this subject was given this test, 
he made a score of 28.75 which is distinctly below the standard 
for the second grade. An analysis of the records secured during 
the test showed that he was unable to recognize many very simple 
words. In order to correct this defect pupils are ordinarily given 
flash-card exercises, systematic instruction in word analysis, and 
numerous very simple reading exercises. He also made a large 
number of substitutions, such as says for said, was for were, small 
for same, most for mostly, and he for the boy. In some cases this 
difficulty is overcome by directing attention to the content of a 
passage, in other cases by directing attention to the significant 
details of words. Furthermore, he recognized words individually 
rather than in groups, which resulted in an unusually slow rate of 
reading. Graded exercises for increasing the span of recognition 
have proved very helpful in this connection. The most char- 
acteristic difficulty revealed was a peculiar form of confusion 
which led to frequent repetitions. In this connection he frequently 
pronounced words which appeared to the right before pronouncing 
those to the left. This error occurred so frequently that detailed 
consideration was given to it later in the investigation. The 
entire performance of the reader was similar to that of a first- 
grade child who encounters serious difficulties in learning to 
read. 

The Burgess Picture Supplement Scale, 1, was used to determine 
how effectively the subject read silently. The test consists of 
twenty simple exercises of approximately equal difficulty. The 
content of each passage relates to the picture above it and contains 
a simple direction which must be followed by the reader. The 
score is based on the number of exercises accurately interpreted in 
five minutes. When the subject took the test he completed two 
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exercises in the assigned time, which gave him a score of 31 asa 
third-grade pupil and 19 as a fourth-grade pupil. Inasmuch as 
the median score for a grade is 50, it is evident that he did very 
poorly as compared with third and fourth-grade children. In 
fact, when he was compared with a group of second-grade children, 
it was found that his score was distinctly below the median score 
of that group. 

Inasmuch as the Burgess test does not give information con- 
cerning accomplishment in rate and comprehension separately, 
Courtis Silent-Keading Test No. 2 was next given. This test is 
divided into two parts, a rate test and a comprehension test. The 
rate test consists of several short passages of approximately equal 
difficulty. The pupil reads for three minutes, checking the point 
to which he has read at the end of every thirty seconds. When 
given this test the subject read at the rate of thirty-five words per 
minute. Inasmuch as the standard rate for second-grade children 
is eighty-four words per minute, it is evident that the subject 
encountered an unusual amount of difficulty with the mechanics 
of reading. 

The second part of the Courtis test consists of a series of short 
passages which are used to measure comprehension. Five questions 
are asked concerning the content of each passage which can be 
answered by ‘‘Yes” or “No.” The scores are expressed in terms 
of the number of questions answered in five minutes and in terms 
of an index of comprehension which is determined by dividing the 
number of questions answered correctly by the total number of 
questions attempted. When this test was given the subject 
answered ten questions in five minutes and made a comprehension 
score of 90. In number of questions answered, he again ranked 
distinctly below the second-grade standard which is sixteen ques- 
tions in five minutes. In accuracy of interpretation he slightly 
excelled the fourth-grade standard which is 89. The results of 
the Courtis test suggested that the major difficulty encountered 
by the subject related to the recognition of words, rather than 
their interpretation. Additional evidence supporting this con- 
clusion was secured through a supplementary test based on passages 
of the Courtis rate test. After the subject had read three passages 
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silently, he was asked to reproduce what he had read. He succeeded 
in reproducing only sixteen words, or 12.5 per cent of the amount 
read. He then read three passages orally and made a percentage 
score of 18. ‘Three passages were then read to him and he repro- 
duced 70.1 per cent of the content. The distinctly superior 
comprehension score which was made when the subject was relieved 
of the problem of recognition made it clear that the fundamental 
difficulty which he encountered in reading related primarily to 
recognition rather than interpretation. 

In the third phase of the laboratory diagnosis attention was 
directed to a study of the causes of difficulty in recognition. In 
this connection four steps were taken: Jones’s Vocabulary Test 
was given to determine the ability of the subject to pronounce 
sight and phonetic words; a visual memory test was given to 
determine whether or not the subject was noticeably inferior in 
ability to retain visual impressions; short-exposure exercises were 
given to determine his ability to recognize individual letters, the 
different letters of a word, and to recognize at one fixation a group 
of related words; and finally photographic records of the subject’s 
eye-movements were secured in order to study deliberately and in 
detail characteristic difficulties which he encountered in reading. 

Jones’s Vocabulary Test includes one hundred and eighteen 
phonetic words and one hundred and ninety-two sight words which 
appear most frequently in ten widely used primers. The test 
reveals the thoroughness with which simple words have been 
mastered, and to a limited extent the ability of pupils to analyze 
and pronounce phonetic words readily. According to Jones’s 
standards a third-grade pupil who cannot pronounce 95 per cent 
of the words accurately is in need of special attention. The subject 
of this study made a score of 77 on the phonetic list and 80 on the 
sight list. A careful study made during the test of his characteristic 
difficulties revealed the fact that he failed to see many letters 
unless his attention was directed to them, he confused the sounds 
of important letters, he was unable to analyze short words which 
contained the simplest phonetic elements, and he was unable to 
recognize at sight frequently recurring words such as ‘‘what,” 
“that,” “you,” “kite,” and “fire.” 
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The large amount of difficulty encountered in the recognition 
of words suggested the possibility of marked weakness in visual 
memory. Accordingly, the visual memory exercise of the National 
Intelligence Tests was given to the subject and to four fourth- 
grade pupils of the University Elementary School who ranked 
distinctly above the average in general intelligence, school marks, 
and oral-reading accomplishment. According to the directions, 
the subject looks at Figure 1 of the test long enough to get it 
clearly in mind. He then turns to the next page of the folder 
which contains a large number of similar figures, finds the figure 
to which his attention has been directed, and writes “‘1’’ under it. 
The same procedure is followed in the case of the remaining nineteen 
items of the test. Pupil A, the special subject of this study, made 
only one error. The other pupils made one, two, or three errors. 
The results of this test indicated clearly that very little, if any, 
explanation for slow progress on the part of the subject could be 
attributed to gross defects in visual memory. 

Attention was next directed to a study of the ability of the 
subject to recognize individual letters, the parts of words, and 
groups of words at single fixations of the eye. The materials 
which were used included the twenty-six letters of the alphabet, 
eighteen two-letter words, and ten of each of the following: two- 
letter non-sense syllables, three-letter words, three-letter non-sense 
syllables, four-letter words, four-letter non-sense syllables, two- 
word phrases, and three-word sentences. The separate items 
were presented uniformly through the use of a drop tachistoscope. 
Each item was presented until it was accurately recognized. The 
four fourth-grade pupils who took the visual memory test took 
this series of tests also. 

The records of the five subjects which are presented in Table I 
reveal some interesting and significant facts. Subject A made 
more than twice as many errors as any other subject. He 
recognized isolated letters, two-letter words, and two-letter non- 
sense syllables as accurately as the other subjects. His difficulties 
increased markedly with the three-letter units. The numerous 
errors made in recognizing three- and four-letter non-sense syllables 
indicate marked inferiority in the accurate recognition of the 
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details of a group of letters. Until this handicap is removed a 
child encounters serious difficulty in securing a sufficient number of 
cues from one scrutiny of a word to enable him to pronounce it 
accurately. The large numbers of errors which were made in 
recognizing three- and four-letter words, and in recognizing two- 
and three-word phrases and sentences indicate that his span of 
recognition was much narrower than that of the other subjects. 
Until a child has attained ability to recognize two or more words 
at each fixation of the eye his reading is necessarily slow and 
ineffective. 




















TABLE I 
Tue NUMBER OF ERRORS IN RECOGNITION BY FIVE SUBJECTS IN THE TACHISTOSCOPIC 
EXPERIMENT 

Recognition Series Subject A | Subject B | Subject C | Subject D | Subject E 
TOGIANED TOCUOE 5! 55.4is:0 soca ctein nee 13 16 15 9 20 
DWO-CULET. WOFGS 56 soc ssc veetnn sc 5 6 10 I 2 
Two-letter non-sense syllables. ..... 7 4 2 I 13 
Three-letter words. ............... 10 4 Be Meds any 3 
Three-letter non-sense syllables... . . 31 9 12 2 6 
Four-letter WOPGB .5 2 6 occcaces sieeve 19 I I 2 4 
Four-letter non-sense syllables... .. . 38 | 17 2 9 
Two-word phrases................ 2 3 4 I 2 
Three-word sentences.............. 25 3 16 I 5 
ON ec tik Serta ene osteo ase 180 53 81 19 64 




















Before drawing final conclusions concerning our subject a 
photographic record was made of his eye-movements while reading 
silently a simple, unfamiliar passage. The passage which was 
used appears in Figure 1. The solid horizontal lines beneath the 
passage represent the lines of print. The short vertical lines 
should cross the horizontal lines at the points of fixation. In this 
case the vertical lines are represented to the right of their true 
position because of the deflection of the rays of light when the 
movements of the eyes were photographed. The numbers above 
the vertical lines indicate the order of the fixations. The numbers 
below the vertical lines indicate the duration of the fixations in 
fiftieths of a second. 

An analysis of this record gives striking support to many of the 
tentative conclusions which have already been mentioned. The 
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2. This man and his horse have been having a good 
time. They have gone a long way very fast, but the 
strong horse is not tired. He likes to trot and gallop, and 
now he rears up on his hind legs to show that he wants 
to jump. Draw a fence in front of him so that he can 
jump over it and show his master how well trained he is. 
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Fic. 1.—Silent-reading record of subject A 
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subject recognized each word individually. This is indicated by 
the fact that there is at least one fixation, and in some cases several 
fixations per word. ‘The second fact of significance is the real 
difficulty caused by such words as “‘strong,” “‘tired,” “‘rears,” and 
“wants,” which is indicated by the large number of fixations 
centered on these words. A careful study of these fixations shows 
that they are very irregular and unsystematic. This indicates that 
the subject did not have a definitely established method of extricat- 
ing himself from a word difficulty or a period of confusion. It has 
been found in previous investigations that systematic training in 
word analysis is helpful in this connection. The third fact of 
significance revealed by the record is the inaccurate, uneconomical 
method of making the return sweep. This is indicated by the 
location of the first fixation. In the second line it is fourth from 
the left, in the third line it is eighth, in the fourth line it is twelfth, 
and in the fifth line it is seventh. In many of these lines the eye 
refixated several times in moving to the left. This is brought out 
very clearly in the fourth line. It is evident that we have in this 
peculiar motor habit an explanation for the confused ineffective 
reading described in connection with the oral-reading test. It is 
also evident that this habit must be corrected before the subject 
can proceed economically and effectively in reading. 

The photographic record reveals another very significant fact. 
As a result of the subject’s early instruction and experience in 
reading he had not developed well-co-ordinated eye-movements, 
characteristic of regular progression of attention. Instead of 
beginning at the left and going forward step by step, the eye 
skipped about, sometimes fixating on a point very much ahead of 
where it should be and at other times moving to the left over parts 
which had already been read. A partial explanation for this 
irregularity is found in a statement made by the subject. He 
stated that in reading a sentence he tried to find a sufficient number 
of words which he knew to enable him to guess at the meaning of 
the rest. This resulted in irregular wandering movements rather 
than definite progressive movements and made fluent reading more 
or less impossible. 
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The diagnosis which has been reported thus far led to the 
following conclusions. The subject, a fourth-grade boy, ranked 
below the standard for second-grade pupils in oral-reading accom- 
plishment. He was unable to recognize many simple words at 
sight and to analyze new words effectively, failed to note important 
parts of many words, and had never learned to recognize words in 
groups or thought units. He read very slowly both orally and 
silently, and made low comprehension scores as a result of the 
mechanical difficulties which he encountered. The photographic 
record of his eye-movements showed clearly that he had acquired 
uneconomical methods of making the return sweep from the end 
of one line to the beginning of the next, that irregular wandering 
movements characterized his progress from left to right, and that 
periods of confusion were experienced in recognizing many simple 
words. 

The tests revealed no deficiency in general intelligence, visual 
memory, or ability to assimilate the content of a passage. This 
led to the conclusion that the subject had failed to develop a 
sufficient mastery of the rudiments of reading to enable him 
to read fluently and effectively. Rapid promotion through the 
primary grades had doubtless resulted in the omission of types of 
training which were fundamental and important. The five out- 
standing defects revealed by the diagnosis were (a) inappropriate 
motor habits in making the return sweep, (0) irregular progression 
of attention from left to right, (c) failure or inability to scrutinize 
words in sufficient detail to recognize significant parts, (d) inability 
to analyze new words, and (e) inability to recognize words in groups 
or thought units. The remedial work which was carried on 
between October 18 and December 15 was directed along these 
five lines. 

The general program of instruction which was adopted included 
three distinct features. For thirty minutes each day the subject 
was under the immediate supervision of Miss Delia Kibbe, a 
special teacher of unusually bright and slow children in the Uni- 
versity Elementary School. ‘The problem assigned to Miss Kibbe 
was the development of ability to recognize words independently. 
The methods which she employed will be described in greater detail 
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later. During a second period of thirty minutes the subject was 
under the direction of the writer. An attempt was made (a) to 
correct the inappropriate motor habits which were employed in 
making the return sweep, (b) to promote regular progression of 
attention from left to right, (c) to increase the ability of the subject 
to note important details of words, and (d) to increase the span of 
recognition. In order to stimulate thoughtful reading a large 
amount of supplementary outside material was assigned. At the 
beginning of the instruction period each day he was asked to tell 
what he had read, to answer questions about it, or to read it aloud. 

In order to develop effective eye-movements interesting selec- 
tions were typewritten in three forms. In each type the lines 
were separated more widely than in ordinary print in order to 
promote a rapid and accurate return sweep. The subject was 
instructed to move his eyes quickly from the end of one line to the 
beginning of the next without stopping to look at any of the words 
of the second line. He was aware of the practice which he had been 
following, but did not know that it interfered with fluent reading. 
He accordingly gave conscious attention to the return sweep with 
the result that he was soon able to make it effectively. 

The words of the exercises were typewritten in modified form, 
as shown on page 585, in order to promote regular progression of 
attention from left to right. In the first type the words were 
written five letter-spaces apart. The subject was instructed to 
read the words in order without glancing to the right or to the left 
of a given word before it was recognized. The fact that the words 
were separated made it somewhat easier for him to concentrate 
attention effectively on each word. After ten five-minute exercises 
of this type he showed marked improvement in the regularity of 
his eye-movements and in the fluency of his reading. 

In the second type of exercise the words were grouped together 
in thought units, as far as possible. Exercises of this type are 
calculated to promote regularity of eye-movements and, in addition, 
the recognition of more than one word at each fixation. If, while 
reading, the subject gave evidence of wandering movements, his 
attention was directed to the specific word or words which were 
causing difficulty. It should be added at this point that during 
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a period of ten exercises the number of corrections which were 
necessary gradually decreased. 

In the third type of exercise the words were written one letter- 
The subject read aloud five minutes each day while 
the experimenter noted the reading carefully for evidences of 
ineffective return sweeps and irregular progression of attention, 


Type I 
Once upon a time there lived 
in a cottage near a wood a poor 
widow. In the garden in front of 
her house there erew two rosebushes, 
one of which bore white roses and 
the other red. 
Type II 
One day when her spindle was so red 
with blood that the poor girl could not spin, 
she tried to wash it in the water of the spring; 
but the spindle fell out of her hand and sank 
to the bottom. 
Type III 


These two little girls were the best children in the 


world. Snow-White was quiet and gentle. She used to stay at 
home with her mother, help her about the housework, and read 
to her after it was done; while Rose-Red liked to run about 


the fields and look for birds and flowers. 


Fic. 2.—Drill passages to establish appropriate eye-movements 


If irregularities were noted, suggestions, calculated to correct the 
difficulty, were offered. At the end of nine weeks marked improve- 
ment had been made as evidenced by greater fluency and fewer 
irregularities. 

A second series of exercises was organized to direct the attention 
of the subject to important details of words and to increase the 
These exercises took the form of eleven drill 
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books, each of which contained ten words or phrases of approxi- 
mately the same length. The first word of each book appears in 
Table II. ‘The words of Book I were exposed in order. Less than 
asecond was allowed for each exposure. A score of one was allowed 
for each word accurately recognized. ‘The table shows that on the 





















































TABLE II 
RECORD OF THE SHORT-EXPOSURE EXERCISES DURING A PERIOD OF TWELVE Days 
Book First Exercise of Each Book| Day Score Made at Each Exposure Number of 
5 Exposures 
eer on I 10 I 
Mechs has I 10 : 
Tf... 2.1 Bene I 10 I 
I 6 8 
DV awe of wind 2 8 8 6 6 Io Io 9 
2 10 
Nexsiiaols in the garden 3 79979 969 9 10 8 10 to 12 
4 IO 
4 76666 $3 7 10 6 
Wie eeag the willow buds 5 69999 10 10 17 
6 10 
5 ee he said 6 9999 1010 7 
7 10 
:'( ., Cee pretty soon 7 9 9 IO IO 5 
8 10 
IX......| What is that ? 8 3356678999 1010 13 
9 10 
9 224 69 9 38 9 3 20 r0 
>: oe to her fairy story 10 7909 1091010 19 
II 10 
II 3.3 2 § §:0.9 10:0. 10 t0 
: € Hee their little seed boxes 12 8 I0 I0 15 
13 10 

















first day the words of the first three books were recognized without 
any errors. The phrases of Book IV were exposed twice on that 
day. During the first trial six of the ten phrases were accurately 
recognized. The subject was given his score but no statement 
was made concerning the character of his errors. During the second 
trial he made a score of 8. On the second day the exposures were 
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continued until the subject had recognized all of the phrases without 
error twice in succession. On the third day the phrases were 
exposed again. Inasmuch as the subject made a perfect score, 
drill was discontinued on Book IV and Book V was begun. 

The procedure which has just been described was continued 
for twelve days. At the end of that time the tachistoscopic 
exercises were repeated which had been given in the early examina- 
tion of the subject. Table III includes a summary of the errors 
made by the subject before training and after twelve exercises. 
It shows a decrease in the total number of errors (T) from 180 to 


TABLE III 


THE NUMBER OF ERRORS IN RECOGNITION IN THE TACHISTOSCOPIC EXPERIMENT 
BEFORE AND AFTER TWELVE SHORT-EXPOSURE EXERCISES 





























No. oF BEFORE TRAINING =| AFTER TRAINING 
RECOGNITION SERIES ITEMS IN | 
Eacu | 
SERIES N Ww T | N | W T 
Isolated letters.............. 26 6 7 3 | 4 | ee 4 
Two-letter words............ “a See 5 ch S12 5 
Two-letter non-sense syllables. 10 I 6 oe 2 6 
Three-letter words........... an [eee 10 70 |] 2 2 4 
Three-letter non-sense syllables 10 4 27 on | 3 @ «2 15 
Four-letter words............ 10 4 15 oe eee ee 2 
Four-letter non-sense syllables. 10 8 30 38 | is | 42 55 
Two-word phrases........... 10 6 26 a eee 15 15 
Three word sentences......... 10 10 15 25 | 2 | 14 16 
ten (eee eae: Reeve. 
SNR oo te sn ncn dkuee ee cone ee 39 141 180 | 32 | go | 122 











122. There was a decrease in non-recognitions (N) from 39 to 32. 
There was a very noticeable decrease in the number of wrong 
recognitions (W) from 141 to 90. An examination of the records 
for each type of material used shows satisfactory improvement in 
the recognition of isolated letters, three-letter words, three-letter 
non-sense syllables, four-letter words, two-word phrases, and three- 
word sentences. For some unexplained reason the subject did 
less well on four-letter non-sense syllables than in the original test. 
Inasmuch as the number of errors made in the recognition of several 
of the exercises is distinctly above the average made by effective 
readers in the first test, it is evident that short-exposure exercises 
can be continued to advantage. 
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The third type of exercise which was provided was calculated 
to develop independence in the recognition of words. The pro- 
cedure which was adopted is described by Miss Kibbe in the 
following terms: 


In this part of the experiment the boy did a large amount of sight oral 
reading in which very easy passages were used. 

As the boy came to an unknown word the teacher pronounced it in its 
natural setting by reading the group of words in which it occurred. 


Pourth-Grade Standard 





Third-Grade Standard 
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Midway between First- end Second-Grade Standerde _| 
Oct.18 Dec.15 


Fic. 3.—Progress in oral-reading accomplishment in nine weeks 


A record was kept of the errors and the words which were not known. 
The remedial work given in the latter part of the period each day was based 
on this list of errors. 

The following illustrations describe briefly the types of drill exercise which 
were given during this phase of the work. 

1. The phrase “tame goats” was read “tiny goats.” Such words as 
“lame,” “game,” “came,” “blame,” and “tame” were written on the black- 
board by the teacher and pronounced by the pupil. After attention had been 
directed to the common element in these words the original phrase, ‘‘tame 
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goats,” was again presented and finally used in longer word groups such as, 
“raise a flock of tame goats.” 

2. The word “plantation” was unknown. Since it was the last word in 
the sentence only the single word was pronounced. It was apparent that its 
meaning was clear. Drill was provided at the close of the period through 
the use of words, word groups, and sentences, such as, “plant,” “slant,” 
“grant”; “nation,” “station,” “ration”; “plantation,” “notation,” “rota- 
tion’; “buy a plantation”; “cotton is grown on the plantation.” 

3. “Then another wave came” was read ‘Then other waves came.” In 
this case such words, groups of words, and sentences as the following were used 
in drill exercises: ‘other,’ “another,” “mother,” ‘‘smother’; ‘‘wave,” 
“waves,” “waving,” “waved”; “then another wave came”; ‘‘then another 
wave rolled over the ship”; ‘‘the other waves rolled over the ship.” 

4. The words “with which to defend himself’? was read ‘‘ with which he 
could defend himself.” Both forms were written on the board and quickly 
erased to train for speed and accuracy in recognition. 
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PARAGRAPHS > ' 2 3 * $s 6 ? 6 ? ow 
GRADE 3 SCALE VALUE+s 9 me 30 s 0 30 Ay % AY 90 ae) 
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Fic. 4—Progress in silent-reading accomplishment—Burgess’ Picture Supple- 
ment Scale 1. 


” 


5. In the word group “‘slept soundly until morning” the syllable “un 
was omitted. The following words were drilled upon: “until,” “under,” 
“uncle,” “until noon,” “until tomorrow”; “slept soundly until morning”; 
‘played until dinner time.” 

The whole procedure which has been described thus far was 
followed for the purpose of determining general and specific difficul- 
ties which the subject encountered in reading and for the purpose of 
improving his ability to read. At the end of two months the 
remedial work was little more than well under way. Check tests 
were given at that time, however, to determine whether or not the 
instruction which had been given was producing satisfactory results. 
The results of the check tests are both interesting and suggestive. 

When the oral-reading test was given December 15, the subject 
made a score of 38.75, which is 2.25 points below the third-grade 
standard. Figure 3 shows that the subject acquired approximately 
a year’s growth between October 18 and December 15. The 
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detailed records of the readings showed a very large reduction 
during the second test in the number of errors made in each para- 
graph after the first. There were fewer periods of confusion and 
repetition, fewer partial mispronunciations and substitutions, and 
a noticeable improvement in ability to pronounce words independ- 
ently and accurately. Perhaps the most noteworthy improvement 
was in the rate of reading. The subject read more than twice as 
rapidly in the second test as in the first. Although the progress 
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Fic. 5.—Progress in comprehension—Courtis Silent-Reading Test No. 2 


which was made in nine weeks is highly gratifying, previous investi- 
gations indicate that emphasis on the rudimentary phases of 
reading must be continued for some time before the subject attains 
an adequate mastery of the rudimentary steps in reading. 

When the Burgess test was given in December the subject made 
a score of 50 on the third-grade scale and a score of 34 on the 
fourth-grade scale. The improvement which is shown in Figure 4 
may be attributed entirely to the increased rate of reading on the 
part of the subject. 

When the Courtis Silent-Reading Test was given in December 
the subject answered twenty questions and made a comprehension 
score of go. The latter score is equal to the comprehension score 
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received in October. In number of questions answered the subject 
did twice as well in December. * It is significant in this connection 
that twice as many exercises of the Burgess test were completed in 
December as in October. Figure 5 shows that the subject was 
reading in December less fluently than third-grade pupils, but was 
interpreting as accurately as fourth-grade pupils. 

The December tests which have been reported up to this point 
indicate clearly that emphasis on four rudimentary phases of 
reading during the training period resulted in greater fluency and 
effectiveness in reading. Additional evidence was secured which 
definitely supports this conclusion. The supplementary test given 
in September in which use was made of the Courtis rate passages 
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COMPARISON OF SCORES OF RATE AND REPRODUCTION 
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was repeated in December. Table IV contains the records for 
both tests. The oral-reading rate increased from thirty-four to 
seventy-six words per minute, and the silent-reading rate increased 
from thirty-five to seventy-one. The increase in the rate of 
reading which was recorded in this test corresponds exactly with 
the increase in rate noted in the previous tests. The most signifi- 
cant fact brought out by this test relates to the increased ability 
of the subject to reproduce what he reads. In this connection 
marked improvement is noted, both in oral and silent reading. 
The results indicate that the attention of the reader had been 
freed sufficiently from the mechanics of reading to enable him to 
concentrate much more effectively on the content. 
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THE BUFFALO PLAN OF TEACHER TRAINING" 


W. HOWARD PILLSBURY 
Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Buffalo, New York 


One of the biggest jobs that confront any superintendent of 
schools is the increase in the efficiency of the teaching corps. 
Providing building accommodations, securing funds for the opera- 
tion of schools, educating the public as well as the board of educa- 
tion, measuring the efficiency of the schools under his charge, 
organizing special facilities for night schools, Americanization, 
subnormal and supernormal children, formulating courses of study, 
choosing textbooks, making reports, all the multifarious duties of a 
superintendent down to the answering of questionnaires for the 
students of graduate schools of education—all of these are important 
and all demand attention. 

But after all is said and done, the heart of the school system is 
the teacher. In the last analysis the success of the entire system 
depends upon her efficiency. The course of study, the physical 
plant, and all its facilities may be of the highest type, but if the 
teaching corps is weak the product is bound to be poor. And, on 
the other hand, no matter what the physical conditions, a strong 
teacher can always teach. Garfield hit on a great truth when he 
said “Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and a student on the 
other constitute a University.” The heart of the schoolroom 
is always the teacher, and the superintendent who can succeed 
in bringing the ability of the teaching corps to a high level of 
efficiency has made tremendous returns on its investment to the 
city he serves. 

To the superintendent undertaking such a problem there are 
three possible points of attack. First, there is the elimination of 
the incompetent. Theoretically, at least, we all realize the desira- 
bility of getting rid of the unfit. From a purely economic stand- 
point there can be no question that the presence of the inefficient 


1 A paper read before the New York State Teachers’ Association. 
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teacher is a decided factor in keeping salaries low. Whenever 
workers in any occupation are paid as a group, regardless of the 
personal efficiency of the individuals composing the group, the 
rate of payment tends to be fixed by the abilities of the poorest 
members of the group. ‘This is an economic law and undoubtedly 
accounts in a large measure for the low salaries paid to teachers as 
compared with those paid in other occupations demanding a 
similar preparation. 

But teaching is a profession, not a business, and must, therefore, 
be judged from the standpoint of service. The difference between 
a business and a profession is that the former is primarily conducted 
for personal gain, while the primary object of the latter is service. 
Just in so far, therefore, as a profession substitutes personal gain 
for service as a standard, just so far it ceases to be a profession 
and becomes a business. From this point of view the evils of 
inefficiency are so obvious as to need no discussion. There can be 
no defense for the incompetent teacher. Theoretically, therefore, 
all thoughtful teachers are agreed that the best interests of any 
school system demand the elimination of the unfit. 

In practice, however, this method will always be used with the 
utmost reluctance and only after every possible resource has been 
exhausted. To deprive a teacher of her position in a system in 
whose service she has, in many cases, given her best years, regard- 
less of the quality of that service, will always excite in the average 
human mind that inherent sympathy for the person dismissed 
which will tend to outweigh the less tangible, more abstract, 
demands of justice to the children. Moreover, under the New 
York state law giving teachers in a city of the first class life tenure, 
dismissal for incompetency is practically impossible. To be sure, 
the machinery for such action exists, but the outcome is always 
more or less problematical, for it is easier to prove a concrete 
crime like murder than such an intangible thing as inefficiency, 
and the undesirable publicity of charges and countercharges 
incidental to conducting such an action is so disastrous to the well- 
being of the schools that the cure is in most cases worse than the 
disease. This method will, therefore, be used only in cases where 
conditions have become no longer tolerable. It is practically 
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eliminated from our consideration as a means of increasing the 
efficiency of a teaching corps. 

Second, improvement can be made through the careful selection 
of new teachers. Every system has each year to select a large 
number of teachers to fill vacancies caused by marriage, death, 
and resignation, and to care for the expansion incidental to a 
rapidly growing system. While the number of such changes is not 
as great in a large system as in a smaller, even here it usually 

. amounts to nearly ro per cent of the entire force. If, therefore, 
the superintendent is free to search out the best teaching ability 
that can be found, and if his city is willing to pay such salaries 
as will attract a high quality of teaching skill, this can be made a 
powerful means of gradually raising the level of efficiency in the 
entire corps. 

Here again, however, for cities of the first class in the state of 
New York, the state law intervenes, for such cities are required by 
law to select teachers in the order of their standing on a list prepared 
as a result of examination. Now teaching is at once a science and 
an art. As a science, it is rapidly developing a well-organized 
body of principles and methods. The candidate’s knowledge of 
these principles can very well be tested by written examination. 
As an art, however, it is just as absurd to expect a written examina- 
tion to act as a selective agent as it would be to use a similar 
method in picking a football team, an artist, or a musician. We 
are aware that some cities in the state have found ways of evading 
this difficulty, but for Buffalo at least the frankly political habits of 
thought from which it is but slowly emerging make these methods 
impossible. And until conditions change so that it becomes possible 
to select teachers on the basis of their ability to teach, this source of 
improvement will also continue to be more or less of a broken reed. 

Third, with the possibility of eliminating the unfit removed, 
and the power of selection on the basis of teaching ability seriously 
impaired, there remains to most of the larger cities of New York 
state but one source of increased efficiency, namely, the improve- 
ment of teachers already in the service. 

The supply of new teachers for any system falls naturally into 
three classes: graduates just out of the normal school, college 
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graduates, and teachers who come into a system from other 
localities. 

To assume that graduates fresh from normal school possess 
all the qualifications that characterize the successful or competent 
teacher is clearly absurd. Remembering the abysmal ignorance of 
the average normal student of the subject-matter of the curriculum 
she is expected to teach, it is easy to see that her short two-year 
course is all too brief for acquiring subject-matter and the science 
aspects of teaching. But teaching is also a practical art and as in 
every other art power can only be developed in the medium in 
which it is to be exercised. Just as swimming can only be learned 
in the water, so teaching ability must be developed in the classroom. 
We should not expect by a brief period of practice supplementing 
an extensive study of the history of music, harmony, counterpoint, 
and the like to produce a pianist. No more can the academic 
teaching of principles and methods, supplemented by an hour a 
day for a year, under the necessarily artificial conditions of practice 
teaching, produce a teacher. The development of ability in the 
art of teaching is, and so long as the normal course is confined to 
two years will in the nature of the case always be, largely a matter 
for the schools in which the graduate receives her experience. 

But if the graduate of the normal school is far from being a 
finished product, the case of the college graduate is still worse. 
She comes from a school where subject-matter alone is considered 
important, where teaching is treated as an academic subject with 
the art side practically ignored, having fresh in her mind the 
methods of her college professor, notoriously the poorest teacher 
in the whole field of education. She is assigned to a class where 
she has little to expect in the way of supervisory help and left to 
work out her own salvation by the trial-and-error method. That 
she frequently succeeds under such conditions in developing strong 
teaching ability is a tribute rather to those qualities of personality, 
tact, determination, and intelligence which enabled her to complete 
successfully her college course, than to any so-called teacher- 
training which she may have received. 

The teacher who comes from other localities may or may not 
be a competent teacher. If she has been fortunate enough to have 
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secured her experience under a principal who is particularly strong 
as a teacher-builder, or if she is a natural teacher, she will become 
an invaluable addition to any corps. But if, on the other hand, 
as is more likely, she belongs to neither of these two classes, she is 
likely to be more of a problem than the girl fresh from the normal 
school. Her teaching habits, formed largely by chance, have 
become more or less fixed, and it is much more difficult to correct 
bad habits than to establish good habits de novo. Worst of all, 
she has had enough practical experience so that she feels that there 
is little left for her to learn in the art of teaching. Instead of 
being eager for suggestions, as is ordinarily true in the case of the 
normal graduate without experience, she is likely to resent any 
hint of the desirability of change. 

It is primarily io meet this situation that the Buffalo plan of 
teacher-training was devised and it is this plan which I wish to 
discuss with you this afternoon. 

In brief, the principal features of this plan are as follows: By 
agreement with the University of Buffalo and Canisius College, 
all graduates of the Buffalo State Normal School are given credit 
for two full years of collegiate work. Upon passing the city 
competitive examination they receive the usual probationary 
contract terminable at any time within two years upon the success- 
ful completion of which their tenure becomes permanent. They 
are assigned to one of six schools designated as ‘‘teacher-centers,”’ 
given a regular class, and receive the full pay provided by the 
salary-schedule for the beginning teacher. The considerations 
governing the selection of these teacher-centers were threefold. 
First, a principal who had demonstrated unusual ability as a 
teacher-builder; second, a school which had established high ideals 
of achievement for the various grades; third, accessibility to the 
normal school and the university where the probationary teacher 
takes her extra work. 

For every four or five probationary teachers, each center has 
one supervisory teacher who, by reason of her high ideals, strong 
personality, capacity for growth, and unusual instructional skill, 
has shown special aptitude for this work. She helps the proba- 
tionary teacher plan her lessons; sympathetically evaluates her 
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performance; takes her classes for demonstration purposes; aids 
her in her disciplinary troubles; keeps her in touch with the most 
helpful literature of her subjects; encourages, stimulates, and 
assists her in all her difficulties; in short, acts as a “big sister” 
or official adviser. 

For the work at the teacher-centers, if successful, the probationer 
is given two college credits for each semester on the ground that 
this constitutes her laboratory work. This teaching credit may be 
continued for three years, making it possible for her to secure 
twelve credits for successful teaching. College credit for successful 
teaching is somewhat of a novelty and was not gained without 
considerable effort. The necessary credit was, however, finally 
granted and as a result, for the first time, so far as I know, in the 
history of education, successful teaching under the most careful 
supervision is placed on a footing of collegiate equality with such 
sacred operations as changing chemical compounds and carving 
crayfish. 

In addition to the arduous work involved in the intensive 
training of the teacher-center, each probationer is required to 
take a two-hour course in what we term, for want of a better name, 
“college civics.” We are passing through a period of general 
unrest and vague dissatisfaction with all existing institutions. 
Every man who finds his abilities inadequate for making a success 
of his own afiairs feels a strong call to the less arduous and much 


more soul-satisfying task of reforming the world. That the carrying 


out of his particular scheme of reform may involve the tearing down 
of all that the race has so laboriously built up in the slow and 
painful progress of civilization seems to him a mere detail. We 
may deport the most dangerous of these radicals but we cannot 
deport the dangerous idea. For that, the sole remedy is education. 
The object of this course in college civics is to orient the probation- 
ary teacher in the social order of which she forms a part and to 
give her a few sound notions of the fundamental principles of 
economics and sociology. ‘This course pursued throughout the 
year carries four college credits. 

At the end of her year at the teacher-center the probationer 
has acquired sixty-four credits for her normal-school work, four 
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for college civics, and, anticipating the next two years, twelve for 
successful teaching, making a total of eighty college credits. As 
one hundred and twenty-eight credits are required for graduation, 
she has forty-eight still to secure. 

She is then assigned to one of the regular schools of the city, 
making way for a new group of incoming teachers at the teacher- 
centers. If she wishes to work for a degree, she must now decide 
on her future line of work as a teacher of upper or lower elementary 
grades, or of some special subject in the intermediate schools or 
senior high school. For each of these fields a course of required 
subjects, together with sufficient electives to complete the remaining 
forty-eight credits required for graduation, is laid down by the 
university. This work has been so arranged that it can all be 
taken after school hours and on Saturday forenoon. The teacher 
may progress rapidly or slowly according to her abilities and 
inclinations and upon completion of this work, together with the 
submission of a satisfactory thesis, she is granted the regular 
Bachelor of Science degree at the University of Buffalo. Similar 
arrangements have been made with Canisius College. 

The several advantages of the Buffalo plan of teacher-training 
are obvious. 

1. To the teacher herself, the opportunities offered by the 
scheme are especially great. Many a student has been forced 
to abandon a desire for a college education because of inabil- 
ity, real or fancied, to meet the financial strain. The Buffalo 
plan enables the ambitious student to get a college education under 
the most favorable conditions. The work at the normal school 
involves no expense for tuition. The work at the college or 
university is done while the student is under full pay as a regular 
teacher in the Buffalo system. 

Her introduction into teaching life at the teacher-center is made 
under the most favorable auspices. One of the strongest arguments 
that has been advanced for the intermediate schools is the need 
for overcoming the break between the elementary school and the 
high school. Yet, I suppose the feeling of helplessness which 
comes over the Freshman in meeting his first high-school experiences 
is very mild indeed as compared to that of the inexperienced teacher 
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entering upon her first position. She comes fresh from the normal 
school where her practice-teaching, at best extremely limited, has 
all been performed under more or less artificial conditions under 
the watchful eye of a critic teacher, with small classes in a classroom 
for which she feels little or no responsibility. From this highly 
academic atmosphere she is suddenly transplanted into a classroom 
where she is made entirely responsible for thirty to fifty children, 
every one of them a live wire, watchfully waiting for the oppor- 
tunity to try her out. Here she is left to sink or swim as best she 
may. She is usually ignorant of most of the details of what has 
become to the regular teacher a mere matter of routine. Even 
so simple a thing as the making out of reports seems to the beginner 
a formidable task. 

The careful preparation of the normal school which is designed 
to prepare her for precisely this situation means little or nothing 
to her at the time because she has no apperceptive mass of class- 
room experience with which to assimilate it. She is afraid to take 
her trivial difficulties to her fellow-teachers because she has a 
feeling that they from their heights of superior experience would 
look upon the mere presence of such difficulties as a confession of 
weakness. Still less would she think of bothering the principal 
with them. She flounders along as best she can, learning largely 
by the trial-and-error method. If, instead of normal-training, she 
comes from college graduation into a high-school position, her 
situation is even more difficult. 

Compare the experience of a teacher under these conditions 
with that of the probationer at a teacher-center. Here she is 
associated with a group which is on an equal footing with herself. 
She feels perfectly free to discuss her difficulties because she knows 
that all the other teachers are going through exactly the same 
experiences, and she has in the supervisory teacher a woman of 
strong personality, high ideals, big sympathies, wide experience, 
unusual skill in teaching. Her ambitions are fostered, her ideas 
sympathetically considered, her difficulties removed. She has a 
friend, an advisor to whom she can go with all her troubles, who 
is, in fact, there for precisely that purpose. Under these conditions, 
she cannot help but grow. As one girl expressed it, who came to 
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us after several years of experience, “‘Why, I didn’t know there 
was so much to learn about teaching as I have already acquired 
in these few weeks at this center.”’ 

I have so far throughout this paper referred to the teacher 
as ‘‘she,’’ because in most cases she is a “she.”’ But this scheme 
should prove unusually attractive for young men as well. Great 
as is the shortage of teachers in general throughout the country, 
there is a much greater shortage in the supply of adequately trained 
men for administrative positions in education. To men who are 
looking forward to such positions, as well as those desiring to teach 
in the intermediate school or high school, this scheme should 
appeal with particular force, for it is difficult to conceive of a better 
direct preparation for any of these lines of work while at the same 
time acquiring a Bachelor’s degree. 

2. It co-ordinates the three great educational forces of the city, 
the normal school, the university and college, and the public 
school. The normal school has always had a large share in furnish- 
ing teachers for Buffalo. The local colleges have always enrolled 
hundreds of Buffalo teachers in their extension courses. Under 
this plan these forces will be brought into close co-operation with 
one another through the medium of the public schools for the 
definite purpose of better service. Such a close co-operation for a 
common end cannot fail to react beneficially on all three. 

For the normal school it means a considerable increase in 
enrolment. With the close co-operation between the normal 
school and city department, the duplication of expense and effort 
involved in the conduct of the city training school is no longer 
necessary. This is therefore abandoned, and its students trans- 
ferred to the normal school, releasing its training facilities for use 
in the teacher-centers. It attracts to the normal school a large 
class of students who would otherwise be lost to it—the ambitious 
who wish to secure a college education but who are deterred by 
expense. The ease of securing a degree while under full pay as 
teachers in the public-school system makes teaching much more 
attractive. The addition of this class of students who are 
willing to work while acquiring college training is no small con- 
sideration. 
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It helps to obviate two of the most serious criticisms which 
are brought against the work of our normal schools as at present 
constituted. 

a) They do not train teachers in the practical art of teaching, 
Under the Buffalo plan this objection is entirely removed, as far 
as teachers entering the Buffalo system are coneerned, as teaching 
ability is developed in the teacher-center. 

b) The normal schools are out of touch with the practical 
conditions of teaching for which they are fitting their students. 
They have no follow-up system by which they would be enabled to 
learn to just what extent the training which they are giving is 
actually functioning in the classroom. This lack of contact with 
practical conditions tends to make them respond very slowly to 
the changes necessitated by changing social demands. Under the 
Buffalo plan the concentration of such of its graduates as enter the 
Buffalo system into six centers minimizes the difficulty of following 
them up. It is comparatively easy for the normal school to check 
closely the results of its preparation under practical conditions and 
to become immediately responsive to the needs of at least this 
portion of its market. Furthermore, in making such changes as 
are found necessary it has at its disposal the practical experience 
of some of the ablest principals and teachers of the department who 
are handling large numbers of its graduates every year. 

3. To the University of Buffalo it brings a corresponding 
advantage. The University of Buffalo, while not in any way 
supported by municipal taxes nor directly under city control, is to 
all intents and purposes a municipal university. Its clientéle as 
well as its support comes almost entirely from Bufialo and the 
immediate vicinity. As a result of this close co-operation with the 
city department it is enrolling hundreds of students who would 
otherwise find a college education impossible. They have had 
two years of normal experience and one year in the teacher-center. 
They are ambitious enough to set aside, out of the busy life of the 
teacher, the time for serious study. Their work for the last three 
to six years of their course is done under the constant check of 
academic study with practical teaching conditions. Comparing 
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the happy-go-lucky days of our own college experience with the 
serious purpose and necessary maturity of these students, we will 
venture to say that such conditions will produce a scholarship at 
least equal if not superior to that of the ordinary college. It 
makes the university, as it should be, the capstone of a system 
of public-school education and enables it to supply its own com- 
munity with teachers whose specific preparation for local needs 
is probably superior to that offered by any college or university 
in the country. It paves the way for the addition to its group of 
professional schools of a teachers’ college which will have in a small 
way for western New York a function similar to that of Columbia’s 
Teachers College for the whole country. Already the nucleus of 
such a college is found in the some 1,500 Buffalo teachers who are 
doing extension work in connection with normal school, college, 
and university. 

4. Last, but by no means least, is the advantage which accrues 
to the city system. The theoretical training in principles and 
methods given at the normal school, together with the intensive 
practical training of the teacher-centers, supplemented by the 
breadth of culture of the university, brings to the city system 
teachers with an unusually rich preparation. A teacher trained 
under such conditions is insured, in so far as such insurance is 
possible, against that ossification or bovine contentment with 
present achievements which constitutes so great a danger to 
members of the teaching profession. The ideals of accomplishment 
acquired in schools especially selected for their possibilities in this 
matter; the wealth of educational literature with which the 
probationer is brought into contact in all three sources of training; 
and above all the habits of study coupled with the constant checking 
up of theoretical instruction with practical conditions—all these, 
coming at that time in her life when psychology teaches us that 
professional habits are crystallizing, will inevitably carry over 
into her whole future career, making the attitude of the student 
an integral part of her character. This influx of highly trained 
teachers into all departments of the system will constitute a most 
powerful influence in leavening the entire corps and will probably 
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eventuate in salaries based on preparation and ability rather than 
the particular section of the school system in which the teacher 
may elect to cast her lot. 

On the other hand, the Buffalo plan enables the department 
to discover incompetents before permanent damage is done. Under 
present conditions with principals inadequately trained for super- 
vision and supervisors responsible for impossible numbers of teach- 
ers, it is a comparatively easy matter for the competent to drift 
through two years of probation into a life-tenure. This is no 
longer possible under the close supervision of the teacher-center. 

In the inauguration of the Buffalo plan of teacher-training I 
believe that Superintendent Hartwell has made a real contribution 
to education. With the coming of better salaries throughout the 
northern states we have come to think that the crisis, as a result of 
the tremendous teacher shortage throughout the country, is 
largely a matter of history. The fact is that for the country as 
a whole, despite the upward tendency in teachers’ salaries, there 
are today, according to the latest estimates of the United States 
Commissioner of Education, nearly 93,000 teaching positions either 
unfilled or occupied by teachers with qualifications below the 
standard required in 1914. And when we remember that the 
standards required of teachers in the United States even in 1914 
were very low the crisis is evidently serious, constituting a real 
menace to the very foundations of our democracy. Coming at 
such a time this scheme not only points the way to a more efficient 
teacher-training, but by making it possible to earn a college degree 
while under full pay as a teacher greatly enhances the attractiveness 
of the teaching profession to that most desirable of all material— 
the ambitious student. The Buffalo plan is, therefore, worthy 
of the serious consideration of all who are interested in the quality 
of our teaching service not only in New York state but throughout 
the entire nation. 














A SIGNIFICANT TENDENCY IN CURRICULUM- 
MAKING 


FRANKLIN BOBBITT 
University of Chicago 


The first step in curriculum-making is, of course, to decide 
upon the developmental results that are to be the outcomes of the 
training. 

For a long time our profession has discussed the aims of educa- 
tion, but with no great result. Endless fervor has been expended 
in maintaining such radiant objectives as “culture,” ‘‘social 
efficiency,” ‘“‘self-realization,’ ‘‘the harmonious development of 
the individual,’ ‘‘mental discipline,” ‘‘character-building,” and 
what not more of glorious vagueness. These objectives, however, 
are so general and so all-inclusive of anything and everything as 
to provide our profession with no real guidance. It has been like 
trying to pilot a ship by an unanalyzed firmament, and that over- 
cast, rather than by clear particular stars. 

In the actual curriculum-making, no attention was paid to 
these cloudlike objectives for the simple reason that in the nature 
of things they could provide no guidance. A new course of study 
was made by the good old stone-age method of assembling personal 
likings for subject-matter, by borrowing materials from courses 
previously used, from those used otherwhere, and from textbooks. 
It was an easy, comfortable method, requiring little labor, less 
thought, and not even the conception of scientific technique, much 
less its use. The studies were themselves regarded as the ends of 
education and not the means of attaining desirable developmental 
results. 

The most significant feature of the work of practical curriculum- 
making today is the tendency first to particularize with definite- 
ness and in detail the objectives, and to do this in the light of 
actual human needs without regard to the nature or content of 
607 
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particular studies or textbooks as they may have been elaborated 
under the fortunately moribund conception of mere blind subject- 
teaching. 

A good example of this new method of approach is presented 
by Rochester, New York, in connection with the construction of 
their new and epoch-making course in elementary-school reading. 
They first set up such ultimate developmental objectives as the 
following :* 

. Permanent interest in reading newspapers. 

. Habit of reading newspapers. 

Permanent interest in reading magazines. 

. Habit of reading magazines. 

. Permanent interest in reading books of travel. 

. Permanent interest in reading books of science. 

Permanent interest in reading books of history and biography. 
. Permanent interest in reading books of poetry and fiction. 
. Desire to read these various things. 

10. Habit of reading these various things. 

11. Ability to read effectively and economically as a necessary 
permanent study habit. 

12. Ability to analyze the thought of books or articles read. 

13. Ability to interpret and to make application of things read. 

14. Ability to judge the relative values of facts met with in the 
reading. 

15. Ability to judge the validity of statements in the light of 
known evidence. 

16. Ability to reproduce the thought of selections read. 

17. Ability to understand problems presented in the reading. 

18. Ability to follow written and printed directions. 

19. Habit of reading with concentration. 

20. Ability to use the library reference books and indexes 
economically and effectively. 

21. Ability to use a card index economically and effectively. 


Oo ON AN PWD H 


t The objectives here presented are taken from a chart prepared for guidance 
of teachers entitled “‘Attainments in Reading.’’ On the chart they are presented 
in outline form; we have here expanded the wording and altered the arrangement 
for the sake of clearness. 
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22. Ability to use book helps—notes, index, glossary, chapter 
headings, etc.—economically and effectively. 

23. Ability to read silently with proper speed and compre- 
hension. 

24. Fluency in oral reading. 

25. Command over a good vocabulary. 

26. Habit of using the dictionary. 

27. Habit of handling books with care. ; 

These objectives are definite. They are not cloudlike, pointing 
to nothing. Each of them awakens in the experienced teacher a 
wealth of definite ideas relative to things to be done by way of 
attaining it. For example, “Ability to read silently with speed 
and comprehension” suggests the need of an abundance of inter- 
esting books, newspapers, and magazines; the use of abundant 
supplementary and collateral reading in connection with various 
subjects; the organization of a technique of study in connection 
with all of the subjects which allow much silent reading, etc. 
It gives a definite criterion or point of view from which to judge 
the entire reading situation. In the same way each of the specific 
objectives points toward its own special road. 

With these objectives before supervisors and teachers when 
they set out to make a course of study in reading, it does not 
matter whether or not they have before them other printed courses 
of study or textbooks. The goals themselves point to the roads 
that are to be traveled. Naturally, they must know children and 
social processes and professional things in great number and detail 
in order really to see the road which is so dictated. With these 
objectives before them teachers and supervisors can then formu- 
late a balanced, proportioned, and sequential series of the pupil 
activities and experiences which constitute a reading curriculum 
of wholly modern type. This the schools of Rochester are doing; 
and they have already advanced far. 

A second excellent example comes from Los Angeles. Their 
new course of study in reading is addressed to the children and 
points out to them at each level of their progress the goals of their 
efforts. For example, to the entering children of the B-1 grade 
they say: 
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You will be ready to undertake A-1 Reading when you can do the following things: 


1. When you are spending at least sixty minutes a day on reading and 
phonetics. 

2. When you know at sight one hundred words from the list of one hundred 
and twenty-five on flash cards chosen from the main list. 

3. When you can use any of the one hundred words in sentences with the 
following word phrases: This is, I see, I have, We have, I can, We can, Can 
you, Have you, I like, We like; a, the, an, etc. 

4. When you can read the first, second, fourth, and fifth stories in the 
Free and Treadwell Primer. 

5. When you are able to read no less than ten pages of your Supplemen- 
tary Unit Primer. 

6. When you can speak the English language well enough to undertake 
the work of the next grade intelligently. 

7. When you read a sentence as a whole and not word by word. Ifa 
sentence is long, you will phrase it properly. 

8. When you can read print from flash cards or from your books, also 
standard script as written on the blackboard by your teacher. 

9. When you can read silently and interpret sentence units with your 
required vocabulary as “‘ Was the cat black ?” or “‘Can a dog fly ?” 

10. When you have read the Jack Straw Stories. (Optional.) 


To the B-3 children, after giving a list of readings appropriate 
to their degree of maturity, they say: 
When you can 


1. Read orally at the rate of ninety words per minute or more any selec- 
tion in the assigned B-3 reading. 

2. Read orally at the rate of seventy words per minute or more any 
selection above and give the thought. 

3. Repeat from memory “The Daisies,” p. 9, and “‘The Night Wind,” 


PP. 45-47. ; ; 
Go into A-3 Reading. 


Notice that the form of statement gives the individual pupils 
two kinds of objectives: (1) the specific abilities which they are to 
attain, (2) the grade level they can attain by making effort. And 
both are so clear that even small children can understand. 

In arithmetic to the B-3 pupils they say: 

When vou know 
1. The forty-five combinations. 
2. Addition and subtraction of numbers within thousands, with reduction 
and carrying. 
. Tables of 2’s and 5’s to 5 times 10. 
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4. One-half of even numbers and one-fifth of numbers ending in 5 and o 
within the tables of 2 and 5. 
. Multiplication by 2 and 5 within thousands. 
6. Addition and subtraction of United States money. 
You may go into A-3. 


wn 


In the language and grammar course to the A-5 pupils they say: 


When you can 

1. Talk before the class a few minutes, telling concisely how to play a 
game, make a simple toy, give directions for going to the store or some 
interesting item of news, observing clear enunciation and good usage. 

2. Write a short story or paragraph upon a selected subject, sticking to 
the point, using clean-cut sentences. 

3. Copy accurately in limited time selected material and take dictation. 

4. Recognize adjectives in selected sentences and separate simple sentences 
into entire subject and entire predicate. 

You are ready for A-6 Language. 
In the handwriting course, to seventh-grade pupils they say: 


If you can 
Write from blackboard the paragraph from Zaner Grammar Grade 
Chart “‘When in the course of common school events it becomes necessary 
to improve writing, it is well to consider the important elements that 
enter into the art” at the rate of eighty letters a minute, grading 70 per cent 
or above, by using arm movement and sitting in correct position (arm 
movement must be used in all applied work). 


Your standing entitles you to B-8 Grade. 


The plan is consistently employed in every grade from B-1 to 
A-8 in reading, arithmetic, spelling, language, and penmanship. 
Except for the arithmetic, the various grade standards are, very 
wisely it seems, stated in terms of ability to do things rather than 
in terms of knowledge; and even the arithmetic course could be 
so worded without change of intent or content since the course is 
really setting up arithmetic skills as the objectives. 

As the course thus reads, it appears that a pupil of sufficient 
application and native ability might promote himself in a subject 
at any time that he makes up his mind to do so. That, of course, 
is one of the logical and desirable outcomes of the plan. The 
usual type of pupil organization does not, however, assume diver- 
sity of native ability or application or felt needs or will to achieve, 
and has not, therefore, made provision for such self-promotion at 
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any time through self-directed effort. This particularizing and 
individualizing of the objectives, however, has made very clear 
the administrative problem; and in certain schools Los Angeles is 
making an experimental attempt to solve it. 

In the Micheltorena Street School, for example, they are 
breaking away as far as conditions permit from the usual hard 
and fast plan of classification, grading, and promotion and are 
classifying the student body into homogeneous groups, each of 
which is permitted to advance as rapidly as it is able without 
regard to grade standards. And within the group, individual 
pupils are assisted to make progress in the several studies accord- 
ing to special abilities and desires. They are employing depart- 
mental instruction, promotion by subjects, the assistance of 
unassigned teachers, individual instruction, pupil self-direction, 
supervised study, promotion at irregular times, the dropping of 
subjects for a time in which a pypil has made advance much 
beyond his class, and substituting some extra, optional subject for 
the time, etc. There are so many transfers of pupils to and from 
any such experimental school within a large city that it is not 
practicable to depart too far from the usual type of grade organi- 
zation until the several possibilities have been tried out in sufficient 
measure to warrant their general adoption throughout the system. 

Let us note a third example of work which illustrates this 
modern progressive tendency. Some months ago the Detroit 
school system, already in progressive position, drew up carefully 
formulated plans, involving fundamental changes in organization 
and procedure, by way of making still further progress. In their 
report, as yet unpublished, occurs this highly significant statement: 

A course of study should consist of three parts: 

Part 1. Objective definitions of the nature and degree of ability to be 
developed by a given educational activity. 

Part 2. Illustrations of the way subject-matter is to be used in developing 
ability. 

Part 3. Suggestions as to the best selection of subject-matter suitable for 
use in developing the desired ability. 

Here is recognized a sequence of curriculum factors which are 
largely unrecognized or ignored in the usual type of curriculum- 
making. ‘The first step here is to define the nature and degree of 
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human ability which is to be developed. In other words, the first 
step is to particularize the ends or goals of education, not in terms 
of subject-matter to be mastered, but in terms of ability to do 
things, the doing being otherwhere interpreted to mean all kinds 
of activities which make up human life upon its various levels. 

After decision has been made relative to the abilities to be 
developed, then, and not till then, is it possible to assemble the 
subject-matter most suitable for developing these abilities. Mas- 
tery of subject-matter is not an end in itself: the end lies beyond 
in human characteristics and qualities and capabilities. Some 
subject-matter is of value in attaining these abilities; other subject- 
matter is of little or no value in attaining them. If schools 
merely teach subject-matter of history, geography, science, draw- 
ing, etc., without definite reference to qualities and abilities to 
be developed, then they are likely much of the time to be expend- 
ing time, effort, and money upon things valueless, and only a por- 
tion of the time devoting themselves to things of sufficient profit. 
And even when the latter is being done, they have no criterion to 
employ in adjusting the relative emphases upon different portions 
of the subject-matter. Thus even the useful portions may be 
badly balanced. 

The Detroit statement suggests the question, Just what are 
the particular human qualities and abilities which should be 
developed? The authors of this statement have not yet drawn 
up this particularized schedule; but their statement of sequences 
indicates a recognition of this task as an immediate responsibility. 
As a matter of fact, they have already decided upon the general 
classes of human qualities and abilities that are to be developed: 

In dealing with each unit of activity or subject-matter there should be 
systematic effort to utilize whatever contribution it may be able to make to 
each of the seven great divisions of educational objectives: (1) health; (2) com- 
mand of fundamental processes; (3) worthy home membership; (4) vocation; 
(5) civic education; (6) worthy use of leisure time; (7) ethical character. 


Along with this recognition of specific abilities as the ends of 
education, there arises naturally and inevitably a recognition of 
the impossibility of uniform courses of study and uniform types 
of procedure. They say: 
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There must be greater consideration paid to the needs and natures of the 
individual child. Children have been proved to differ so radically in their 
capacities and rates of progress that new forms of classroom procedure are 
imperative. 


This recognition of individual differences and of the need of 
having a curriculum for different children appropriate to their 
natures and capacities is introducing into curriculum-making 
numberless highly baffling problems not met with in the old, 
simple plan of drawing up merely a syllabus of studies and topics. 
The curriculum is coming to be defined as a series of living experi- 
ences on the part of the children which look toward developing 
within them the specific qualities and abilities. Thus the curricu- 
lum is a thing which exists within the children, and within them 
differently according to their natures, capacities, social oppor- 
tunities, social stimulations, etc. Different pupils will make 
different speeds in attaining similar goals. ‘They will cover differ- 
ent amounts of subject-matter in the same unit of time. They 
will utilize different types of activities or experience in attaining 
similar objectives, according to their original natures, desires, 
opportunities, social stimulations, etc. It will be necessary to 
develop a hitherto neglected technique of student self-direction. 
The pupils must themselves have a large measure of understanding 
of the objectives which they are to attain. In no other way will 
it be possible actually to administer the diversities of adjustment 
which appear to be desirable. The plan appears to tend toward 
the elimination of the uniform course of study; there seems to be 
no logical limit short of an individual curriculum for each separate 
child. The trend of present-day practice is being more and more 
influenced by the dictates of the logic. 

The problems just enumerated are only the beginning of a new 
and bewildering series which appears to stretch out interminably. 
There is the problem of determining the ultimate goals and of 
differentiating them for different individual pupils; the problem of 
fixing the standards of progress for different years or grades from 
early childhood to the full attainment of the ultimate objectives; 
developing a technique of self-direction and self-inspection of 
results on the part of the pupils; developing a technique of leader- 
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ship, guidance, and stimulation on the part of teachers rather than 
a mere technique of subject-teaching; developing a technique of 
analysis of each individual pupil’s nature and needs; developing 
workable plans of administering this pupil-analysis; utilization of 
the pupil’s experiences for the entire twenty-four hours of the day 
and every day of the year instead of only one hour in every nine; 
developing courses of great width and depth and height and rich- 
ness for those of large capacity who are destined for social leader- 
ship and for bearing the world’s major responsibilities, while 
developing courses of less full content for those who lack the native 
ability to do anything more; developing a practicable technique 
of measuring attainments of every desirable kind; developing a 
technique of stimulating pupils to strive vigorously toward the 
attainment of the specific abilities; developing textbooks and 
working helps of every sort appropriate to a greatly enlarged 
degree of pupil self-direction and teacher leadership; developing 
a flexibility of grading and promotion greatly in excess of that 
employed in the usual school system of today; developing an 
effective technique of ‘‘motivation,” of “project method,” of 
“teaching pupils how to study”; and very many other things. 
When curriculum-making was only subject-syllabus-making, 
these many problems did not appear closely to concern us; but 
now that curriculum-making is coming to be the formulation of a 
series of child activities and experiences which must in the nature 
of things differ from child to child, curriculum-formulation is found 
to be intimately knit up with every problem involved in the organi- 
zation, administration, and management of the pupil population. 














THE PANAMA CANAL: AN EIGHTH-GRADE PROJECT 


WORTH McCLURE anp EMMA D. STONE 
Gatewood School, Seattle, Washington 





Let it be said at the beginning that no attempt is made herein 
either to justify or to vilify project teaching. New methods of 
procedure will eventually qualify or be disqualified, not by what 
is said about them, but rather upon the basis of what happens 
when they, like new-built ships, are taken out for their “trial 
runs.” 

It is from this viewpoint that the record is presented of what 
may be termed a preliminary trial of the project by an eighth-grade 
teacher and her thirty-five pupils at Gatewood. If the evidence 
here adduced be found to contain anything of value to the student 
of educational problems, the purpose of this paper will have been 
served. 

The pupils in the group under discussion ranged in age from 
thirteen to seventeen years. At the time the project was under- 
taken they were beginning the fourth quarter of their eighth-grade 
work. Almost two-thirds of them had been with their teacher 
since the opening of the year; the remaining one-third for about 
ten weeks. 

The building of the miniature Panama Canal grew out of the class 
work in commercial and industrial geography. Several projects were 
discussed by the pupils before the decision was reached. Certain 
ones were discarded as too childish; others as uninteresting; still 
others as too difficult. At length, the group opinion seemed to 
crystallize. The canal presented engineering difficulties worthy of 
the efforts of eighth-grade pupils, was interesting to all, and seemed 
to be feasible. 

The next step was to select the engineering staff. This was 
done by the class after a thorough discussion of the requirements in 
the way of ability, etc. Three boys were selected because of 
demonstrated ability to do the actual work of planning and con- 
struction. A fourth was added at the teacher’s suggestion, a boy 
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whom it was particularly desired to have participate, because it 
was felt that a share in the responsibilities of the situation might 
prove to be a timely means for his development along the lines of 
initiative and self-confidence. It will be interesting to note later 
the result of his participation. 

From this point, the project grew steadily. Not only was it 
found necessary to modify plans to meet working conditions, but 
new refinements were continually found to be desirable and new 
improvements added. The drainage system, for example, was 
overhauled on the very last day, and exasperating ‘‘leaks’’ were 
triumphantly sealed. It is especially noteworthy that the interest 
never lagged during the eight or nine weeks, but rather continued 
to increase as the difficulties, one by one, were met and overcome. 
The eldest of the ‘‘engineers” struck the keynote of the feelings 
of the entire class when on the last day of the semester he observed 
that he would ‘‘never be able to wreck her; somebody else will 
have to do that.” : 

After the staff of engineers had been selected they received their 
instructions from the teacher. These were brief and simple. 
First, a working plan should be drawn to scale; then the model 
should be constructed according to the plans. As to the size of 
the canal, and the size of their drawings, they were to decide for 
themselves after reading up on the problem. 

It was found after study that a great deal more space was 
essential than had been estimated at first. The ordinary sand- 
table would not be large enough to make the model a practical 
working canal. Therefore, it was decided to construct a sand-table 
especially for the purpose. This being agreed upon, a new idea 
was suggested. The teacher was asked for exactly half of the 
front blackboard. It was pointed out to her that this would 
permit the working plans to be exactly as big as the canal itself 
and that a table for the latter might then be placed beneath the 
blackboard so that work of construction would be simplified and 
also that visitors might easily refer to the plans for comparison 
with the model. So it was determined to make the plans 123 feet 
long upon the blackboard, and to build the canal the same length 
upon the table directly below. 
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The choice of a suitable scale was a problem initself. Eventu- 
ally three scales were used. As is the case with most profile 
maps, the vertical scale was accentuated in order clearly to show 
the lay of the land along the canal route. It was therefore quite 
at variance with the horizontal scale. In addition, it was found 
that the locks would not appear at all on either map or table if 
the horizontal scale were rigidly adhered to. A third scale, sharply 
exaggerating the size of the locks, was determined upon for them, 
so that they might be made actually to function. The profile map, 
however, failed to satisfy all members of the group. It was argued 
that a bird’s-eye or ‘‘aero” view would make the thing vastly more 
understandable to younger pupils and to visitors. An “aero” view 
124 feet long, thus eventually came to occupy the lower half of 
the board, the profile map appearing above it on the upper half 
of the blackboard. 

The next set of problems arose from the construction of the table 
and model itself. A sand-table 5 inches deep and 12 feet long 
by 4 feet wide was made from portable tables. Sand was used 
for laying out the landscape, which was modeled after the black- 
board plans. 

Next came the problem of making the canal, the lakes, and the 
ocean hold water. Manual arts clay was tried and found unsuit- 
able because it cracked badly and became soft when soaked. Con- 
crete work was considered and given up. Finally, the idea of 
waterproofing the clay solved the problem. Parowax, applied to 
the moist clay in several layers, proved an adequate means of 
holding the bounding main in its proper place. Twenty-five gallons 
of water were retained in the table by this method. 

Before the locks themselves were constructed, a trip was taken 
to the Lake Washington Canal, for the purpose of studying real 
locks in operation. Every detail was investigated with the assist- 
ance of an obliging guide. The results of this trip were twofold. 
The first was the abandonment of the idea of building the lock 
chambers and the gates of concrete, even though the originals were 
so constructed, and the substitution of wood therefore as a more 
workable material for miniature construction. The second was 
an immediate request for more blackboard space, so that a cross- 
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section of the lock chamber, the mechanism of the gates, and the 
“electric mules” might be displayed. Six feet more of the front 
boards were allotted for this purpose. 

The first set of locks to be built was a dismal failure. Rubber 
had been cemented to the wood for hinges and for lining the 
vertical edges of the gates where they meet in closing. After 
remaining over night in the molds, it was found that water quickly 
loosened the cement. About this time it was also discovered that 
in spite of the application of several packages of parowax, the 
bed of the canal and lakes still leaked sufficiently to cause grave 
apprehension. 

These were the “dark hours” of the project. The engineers 
arrived early at school and voluntarily remained after hours to 
work in the shop testing new expedients. Everybody concerned 
was on the lookout for a cement that would hold in water. To 
meet the “leak”? problem, troughs were devised which caught the 
penetrating drips and carried them theoretically into a waiting 
bucket. It was found that there was a science of drainage. The 
“fall” of the trough was a controlling factor, and finally, the 
application of parowax to the troughs themselves made the safe 
drainage of the seepage into the bucket a practical certainty. The 
lock problem was solved by the use of woolen felt instead of rubber, 
applied with tiny number-two tacks. 

At last the testing day arrived, and the lock chambers and 
gates were found to function successfully. Another problem arose 
at this juncture, however. It was found that whereas at the 
original Panama Canal, water flowing into the ocean from the locks 
was automatically taken care of, in a small model the excess had 
to be taken care of by artificial means. A waste pipe was therefore 
inserted in the Atlantic Ocean and another in the Pacific, and the 
height of each was carefully gauged so as to carry away the surplus 
water. The lower end of each waste pipe was in turn connected 
with the bucket by means of a small gas hose of requisite length. 

After the topographical features had all been carefully modeled 
according to the blackboard plans, several essential improvements 
suggested themselves. Among these were the items of vegetation, 
the provision of real boats for demonstration purposes, the coloring 
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of the water to the requisite blue of the tropics, and the drawing 
of a map of the isthmus, whereby it could be easily explained why 
the east end of the canal empties into the Pacific instead of the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

There were only seven girls in the room and at their own 
suggestion they were appointed a “vegetation”? committee. Con- 
siderable time was spent in research until the vegetation of the 
Canal Zone was thoroughly understood, after which the work of 
covering the hills and vales with appropriate verdure was begun. 
For palm trees, it was found that the vegetative stage of Equisetum 
(horsetail) afforded a fairly accurate “‘understudy.” Madrona 
twigs served for rubber trees; several varieties of moss from the 
depths of the woods represented overhanging growths upon the 
shore of Gatun Lake; grass tufts did duty as pineapple plantations. 
A rude shock was dealt the vegetation committee at this stage of the 
work, however, by the fourth engineer who was, it will be remem- 
bered, added to the group through the teacher’s influence. His 
sense of proportion was outraged by the sight of the grove of two- 
inch palms and he feelingly observed, picking out the tallest of 
the lot, ““Why, that palm is three hundred miles high! That 
won’t do!” ‘The girls were struck speechless for a moment, but 
only fora moment. The critic was silenced by a counter observa- 
tion from one of them to the effect that if they were reproduced on 
scale they couldn’t be seen at all! The net result of this episode 
was the determination to discard a mathematical scale for vege- 
tation, but nevertheless to keep it as near in proportion as the 
limitations of the human eye and of their resources of material 
would permit. When the canal was later ‘demonstrated’ to 
visitors, it was noticeable that care was taken to explain that 
the vegetation was incapable of representation upon the same scale 
as that on which the landscape itself was constructed. 

The provision of “real boats” for towing through the locks and 
the actual means of towing were highly fascinating problems. 
Several diminutive models of ocean liners were made, and three or 
four of the best were selected for use. These were painted with 
care, and provision for anchorage was worked out. The “electric 
mules” of the Canal Zone were reluctantly omitted on account 
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of the time and materials required for construction, and a simple 
towing device was used. These are typical of the innumerable 
minor problems which might be mentioned and which continually 
suggested themselves, as has been stated, even until the last 
day of the year. It was, no doubt, the daily discovery of new 
challenges like these that made the interest appear to increase 
constantly. 

For the map of the Isthmus that was found desirable, the 
teacher relinquished the remainder of her front blackboard. Upon 
it were shown the general direction and width of the Canal Zone 
and the peculiar kink in the Isthmus by which the Pacific end of 
the Canal is thrown to the eastward of the Atlantic end. 

The first demonstration was given to the pupils of the room itself. 
Entirely without direction from the teacher, the four engineers 
divided the information which they had gathered or which had 
been given them by other pupils in the room into four ‘‘speeches.”’ 
These covered the following topics: the history of the canal, the 
geography of the Canal Zone, operation of the canal, and the 
passage of the locks. 

The girls took turns in describing the vegetation. The talks 
were not written out and so familiar had the boys and girls become 
with their material that no notes were necessary. It should be 
noted, however, that all the pupils were accustomed to socialized 
recitations and therefore had had previous practice in topical 
discussion. An inaccurate statement from a speaker brought 
prompt correction from one of his fellows at the conclusion of his 
remarks. The demonstration before the room was followed by 
general criticism and discussion of the model itself and of the 
remarks of the demonstrators. As a result of this, several minor 
points were polished off before outsiders were invited. ‘The rooms 
on the upper floor were received one at a time to attend demonstra- 
tions. The fame of the project grew, and other rooms made 
requests through their teachers that they too be allowed to attend. 
Finally, the principal suggested to all the teachers who had not done 
so that they arrange for their children to attend at times that would 
be convenient. Thus, the project became a part of the life of 
every grade, even down to the first. 
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It was interesting to note how the speakers changed their 
remarks to fit the grade of the pupils who were their guests. This 
had been the subject of much discussion and mutual coaching, it 
being felt that there were many things beyond the ken of first- 
graders, or even fourth-graders. Therefore, the talks were surpris- 
ingly altered at times, and for the lower-grade guests they were 
considerably shortened and simplified. Considerable resourceful- 
ness was developed by the speakers in getting down to the level of 
their auditors. For instance, in beginning a description of the 
operation of the canal before a first-grade class, the speaker 
remarked, ‘‘Perhaps you have never thought of making water run 
up hill.””’ He then showed how the water was made to rise in the 
lock chambers, lifting the boat with it. 

In conclusion, it is well to summarize some of the valuable 
results that accrued, and then note some of the danger points that 
were discovered. 

Among the benefits to the pupils of the room concerned, the 
following should be noted: 

1. The growth that comes from meeting distressing problems 
and vanquishing them. 

2. The growth of initiative. This was illustrated by the con- 
tinual addition of improvements to the work, as well as by the 
fact that all of the planning was worked out by the pupils without 
direction from any source. 

3. The development of self-confidence. While partially included 
under the first item mentioned, it was particularly emphasized by 
the growing ease and naturalness with which the speakers carried 
off their parts of the demonstration before adult groups as well as 
before the pupils. 

4. The stimulation of the sense of responsibility. This was 
notable upon the part of the whole room, and especially upon the 
part of the leaders. The boy whom the teacher was particularly 
desirous of having added to the list took charge of all the lettering 
upon the extensive maps and plans. Weak in carrying responsi- 
bility prior to this time, he needed no following up to see that the 
lettering was clear, neat, and adequate. His sense of proportion 
has been alluded to in the palm-tree incident, which was typical of 
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his solicitude for the excellence of every detail of the project. 
The fact that the whole affair was managed by the boys and girls 
themselves is good evidence that project work can be made to 
afford good opportunity for habit formation in this regard. - It 
should be noted here, too, that while thus engaged they were not 
permitted to exchange one responsibility for another. It was 
understood clearly at the outset that all formal lessons were to be 
prepared as usual, and that any delinquency therein was to be 
made good, regardless of whether incurred through zealous devotion 
to the project or not. The effect of this was that nobody felt 
that standards of achievement had been lowered. Hence much of 
the actual construction work was done before and after school 
hours. During the ‘‘dark days” referred to above, the “engineers” 
were usually in the shop until about five o’clock or later, and usually 
had to be sent home. 

Some of the benefits to the room and to the school at large 
were: 

1. Fellowship with the teacher. 

2. Attitude of pupils in seats during demonstration. 

3. The stimulation of school pride. It has already been pointed 
out that the Panama Canal eventually became “our” Panama 
Canal. All the rooms on the second floor were keen to keep in 
daily touch with the latest developments of the work. A report 
that some new touch had been added would be the signal for 
numerous visitors at intermissions and after school. 

4. Closer relations with the community. While the mothers of 
the particular room were invited as honored guests at one demon- 
stration, parents of children in other rooms came also. Then, too, 
one contact point was the carrying home by the children of con- 
struction and other problems for parental advice and suggestion. 
Parents were led to visit the Lake Washington Canal themselves 
at the instance of their children and were gratified that they had 
gone. 

5. The general interest in the Panama Canal itself which swept 
the school was a valuable product. The information accumulated 
was likewise important, though of less significance than the moral 
values. 


~ 
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Two of the dangerous possibilities to be guarded against in such 
an exercise: 

1. Habit-formation of the wrong kind through the relaxing of 
accountability. If pupils find that the project can be made to 
cover a multitude of sins, they will proceed to use it for that purpose. 
They should not feel that their service on the project entitles them 
to any immunity from established customs. They should not 
expect to spend their time at such work to the detriment of any 
other work that the teacher may prescribe. 

2. The teacher herself will need to be on her guard against two 
dangers. First, there is the feeling that the project is something 
foreign to school work and that it should be kept apart from the 
“‘regular’’ work. She needs to remember that her children will 
receive something of value in several subjects from their project 
service. Her problem is to adjust the course of study so as to 
utilize these contributions. Second, there is the thought that the 
project is all-inclusive and that nothing else matters much. This 
fallacy is born of overenthusiasm and if pursued will not only 
destroy the moral values of project work but will make it positively 
harmful to the children through the formation of bad habits. 
There are some important tools of knowledge which need to be 
acquired through drill or through other close application. The 
problem of the project enthusiast is to see that these are not lost 
in the shuffle. 

The resources of the community should not be overlooked. 
Project work affords a bright opportunity for the school to establish 
close relations with the homes. Advice and help of parents in the 
solution of projects should be cordially received by the school. 
A failure to do this may mean the beginning of a drifting apart of 
two of the primary factors in the development of the child. 





THE BATAVIA PLAN OF WEEK-DAY RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION 


H. C. STORM 
Superintendent of Schools, Batavia, Illinois 


At our last teachers’ meeting I asked our teachers the reason 
for the great interest in week-day religious instruction. I told 
them that I was receiving letters from all over the country making 
inquiries about the Batavia plan. Interest seems to have sprung 
up all at once. The teachers suggested that this great interest 
is due to the general moral let-down all over the country. They 
said that there is no question about the existence of such a moral 
let-down and that everyone interested in the betterment of young 
people is casting about for some means to counteract this moral 
decline. 

Since we had so many inquiries it was decided to publish a 
brief account of our Batavia plan of week-day religious instruction. 
Briefly stated, the Batavia plan consists in allowing the children 
to go to whatever church they choose for a quarter of a day each 
week for religious instruction. There is no compulsion about this. 
Those children who do not go to the church remain in school and 
spend the time in supervised study and in project work. 

The history of the movement here is briefly this. About four 
years ago, shortly before the United States entered the war, the 
Board of Education of Batavia was waited upon by a delegation 
of six ministers. These ministers requested the Board to dis- 
miss the pupils for religious instruction for one hour and a quarter 
each week. The Board agreed to the scheme and asked the 
Superintendent to arrange the school program so as to make room 
for this work. ‘Then the excitement of the war came on. Two of 
the leading ministers were called into the service, everybody was 
engaged in war work, and the matter was dropped till after the 
signing of the armistice. But at the opening of school in the fall 
of the year 1919-20 we started the work in earnest. 
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Each child was handed a card which read as follows: 
To THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS: 


Please permit my child 

to attend the church indicated by (XX) below for one hour each week. 

( ) Brethren ) Swedish Methodist Episcopal 
) Holy Cross Roman Catholic (to attend First M.E.) 
) Congregational ( ) Swedish Evangelical Mission 
) Episcopal ( ) German Evangelical 
) First Methodist Episcopal ( ) Baptist 
) Immanuel German Lutheran ( ) Study hour (in case no church 
) Bethany Swedish Lutheran is selected) 


The following statement appeared on the reverse side of the 
card: 

To THE PARENTS: 

In accordance with the Batavia plan for week-day religious instruction, 
pupils in the elementary schools, on application of parents made on the other 
side of this card, will be permitted for one hour on Thursday to attend church 
for religious instruction. 

If the privilege is abused for truancy or otherwise, it will be withdrawn. 
Pupils who remain in school wil] have a study hour. 

H. C. Storm, Superintendent 


This card was taken home, signed by the parent, and returned 
to the teacher. It was made very clear to each child that if his 
parents did not want him to go to any church he could remain in 
school. 

After the teacher received all the cards she mailed the pastor 
of each church a list of students who were to report at his church on 
the following Thursday. She kept the cards on file in her desk as 
evidence that the parents were authorizing the excusing of the 
children. During this first year of our work, the year 1919-20, 
we enrolled 86 per cent of the grade children (this instruction is not 
given in high school) in week-day religious instruction. We 
started out with all of the churches in the town except two co- 
operating, and before many months had passed one of these two 
churches came in, so that before the end of the year all of the 
churches except one were taking part in the work. 
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You may ask whether we had any opposition to this work. We 
did not have very much, but we had some. One morning the 
County Superintendent of Schools walked into my office with a 
communication from the State’s Attorney who had been visited 
by a delegation of people from Batavia. These people held that 
the movement was illegal. The State’s Attorney assured them that 
he would investigate the matter and give them his decision. We 
gave a full description of the plan to the State’s Attorney, showing 
him that the schools were not grading this religious instruction, 
that it was not a part of our school curriculum, and that we were 
simply excusing the children at the request of the parents, just as 
we would excuse a child for work, or to go on an errand, or for any 
other good reason. The State’s Attorney, after receiving all the 
information, ruled that we were entirely within the law, and we 
heard nothing further from the opposition. 

The work this year is being carried on just like it was last year, 
with somewhat increased interest and with a little larger percentage 
of enrolment, over go per cent of the grade children attending these 
classes. 

We have been asked about the kind of religious instruction the 
children are getting in the churches. ‘This is a vital question, and 
the ultimate success of week-day religious instruction will doubtless 
depend on the way the churches handle the matter. The curricu- 
lum varies considerably in the different churches. The Catho- 
lics give a great deal of church history and church doctrine, as 
do also the Episcopalians. The Lutherans deal with their cate- 
chism and Bible teaching. The English Methodist and Swedish 
Methodist and the Brethren churches are using the Gary plan. 
The Congregational and Baptist groups have their own printed 
courses. The Christian church and the Swedish Mission are mak- 
ing a specialty of the Old Testament. We have not visited all of 
the churches, and we do not know just how well the work is being 
adapted to the age and needs of the child. We feel that there is 
probably room for improvement in this regard, since many of the 
teachers have not recently made a study of methods of teaching 
and of child psychology. 
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We have frequently been asked also about the activities of 
those children who are not enrolled in the religious-instruction 
classes. All teachers and supervisors will understand that this is 
a rare opportunity for individual study on the part of those chil- 
dren who remain in school. The teacher allows them a great deal 
of freedom and they carry out many interesting projects. Some 
make studies of different kinds of wood in the locality. A few 
gather collections of rocks of “atavia and vicinity and make a 
special study of these. Others have made very attractive booklets 
on the birds of this region. Various other special studies are 
planned in accordance with the needs and interests of the pupils 
concerned. 

Some of the advantages of such a plan of religious instruction 
are obvious. The boy looks upon Sunday school as a form of 
leisure occupation, a sort of pleasant pastime. He has not taken 
Sunday school seriously. This week-day religious instruction, 
coming during the school hours, appeals to the child as a business 
proposition. He expects to put some study upon this work, the 
same as he does upon his school work. He receives credit for the 
work on a report card issued by the church. He is marked on 
deportment and on industry, just as he is in school. He goes to 
church in his school clothes and is not on dress parade at all. 
The pastors and teachers who are in charge take the work more 
seriously than they do the Sunday school. Some pastors state 
that they spend much more time in preparation for these classes 
than they do for their sermons. This feature of focusing the eyes 
of the pastor on the children of his church is a strong argument for 
the movement. 

One of the most frequent questions asked is whether the whole 
movement is worth while. We feel that it is. To be sure, we 
do not note any great change in the pupils thus far. One teacher 
notes the fact that the children still quarrel and fight at times. It 
is probable that we shall always have a certain amount of quarreling 
and fighting no matter how much religious and moral instruction 
we give; but we believe that there is an increased interest among 
the pupils in religious work and that the possibilities of this plan 
are large. We are all aware that many influences are at 
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work which tend to alienate our young people from the church. 
Doubtless the church has been more or less at fault, but most of 
us feel that young people are safer in the churches than they are in 
the pool halls. We feel that in spite of the weaknesses and short- 
comings of the church it has been one of the most vital forces in 
the upbuilding of civilization and in the enriching of the lives of 
men. It is a real calamity to see large groups of our young people 
entirely uninterested in church work. The method followed by the 
churches in recent years has been to neglect the young people and 
allow them to drift away from the church and then try to win them 
back by revival meetings. This plan has failed miserably. If by 
our plan, or some better plan of week-day instruction, we can keep 
the children in the church, we shall not need the revival meeting 
to bring them back. 

As employed in Batavia, the plan is not fully matured, and 
doubtless anyone visiting the instruction here could find certain 
weaknesses. But we believe that if the churches and the schools 
continue to co-operate in some such plan as this the moral tone and 
the ideals of our children and young people will be raised to a higher 
plane. 











Etdurational Writings 








REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Rural education—The problem of bringing to rural communities edu- 
cational advantages comparable to those of the town or city has for some years 
past engaged the attention of those interested in national welfare. The fact 
that almost one-half of our population may be said to be of rural composition 
lends significance to the problem. Not only so, but the fact that it is next to 
impossible to obtain country-school teachers with training of a sort fitting them 
to cope with their peculiar educational and social needs renders the situation 
themore difficult. 

Mr. Davis has brought together in his readable volume' summaries of his 
experience as a country-school teacher and of his observations of those who 
have made conspicuous successes in this field. He maintains that the out- 
standing need of rural communities is efficient leadership. He says: 

The successful teacher in the centralized rural high school of the twentieth century 
must possess the combined abilities of “‘community manager,’’ ‘‘social engineer,” 
and educator. He must be the social and industrial light as well as the intellectual 
light of the people he serves [p. iii]. 

Proceeding on this basis, he sets forth common causes of failure as well as 
the more positive suggestions as to what has been done by way of securing 
conspicuous successes. These successes are due to the power of discerning 
community needs, and likewise of supplying the leadership essential to bringing 
the people to two things: first, to want better educational advantages and, 
second, to be willing to co-operate in getting and maintaining them. 

The book abounds with happy illustrations, and each chapter ends with a 
series of thought questions and a short bibliography. 

Some of the topics treated are ‘‘Getting the School before the People,”’ 
“The Social Factor in Rural Life,” ‘‘The Community Idea in Public Edu- 
cation,’’ “School Taxes in Country Districts,” ‘‘The Public School and the 
Health of the Community,” ‘‘The Rural-School Museum,” and “Larger 
School Units in the Country.” 

The book is well adapted for use as a text in rural-school reading circles, 
or as a reader in those classes preparing teachers for rural service. 


The psychology of childhood.—Very much of the early literature of child 
study in America was characterized by a loose, popular style and scientific 
' E. E. Davis, Twentieth-Century Rural School. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 


1920. Pp. viii+242. 
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inaccuracy. The lack of accurate and carefully controlled investigations 
produced a noticeable slowing down in the initial overenthusiasm of the 
movement. Since that time there has been slowly developing a smaller body 
of scientific literature made up of studies of various factors of child life. Much 
of this material, which must form the foundation for a psychology of childhood, 
is written in technical terms and is scattered through various publications. 
In order to bring together the best material now available on child study, and 
to present it in readable form for the general reader, Mrs. Cabot has written 
a book! which covers the period from birth to maturity. 

The content of the book can be judged somewhat by the seven ages into 
which childhood is divided. The first of these, the “Age of Infancy,” includes 
the first two years of life. The discussion in these chapters centers around the 
early play interests, the origin of moral ideas and behavior, and the development 
of language. The second period, reaching to the age of seven, is charac- 
terized the ‘Dramatic Age.” During this period comes the dawn of responsi- 
bility and the effort, on the part of the child, to enter into the social obligations 
of community living. The third period from seven to eleven, which is rather 
appropriately named the “Angular Age,” covers the period during which, in 
terms of Lowell, the child “has loudened to a boy.” Mrs. Cabot character- 
izes this as a period in which there is a hunger for facts, and a predominance of 
rougher physical activities. The ‘Paradoxical Age” covers the two years 
from twelve to fourteen, years in which the adolescent change is prominent. 
In the fifth section of the book the author presents the “Age of the Gang,” 
which overlaps somewhat the other ages and is concerned with both the 
positive and negative values of gang experience. The “Age of Romance,” 
from fifteen to eighteen, and the “Age of Problems” make up the last two 
sections of the book. 

Regarding the method of classification the author speaks as follows: 

Is there any good reason for thus cleaving child life into periods and especially 
into seven periods? A rainbow, exquisitely blending the seven colors of the spectrum, 
refuses any dividing lines between the shades. So any division of the continuous and 
subtly changing life of a child is arbitrary and, I might add, intrusive. Even more 
it must seem artificial to cut into exactly seven periods, like slices of a pie, the life of 
the groups of American children whom I have chosen to study. I agree that the 
procedure is an imperfect one; nevertheless I believe it illuminates rather than obscures 
childhood. Not to distinguish is to extinguish Children are enchantingly 
unlike one another; but they are also alike, both in characteristics of each era and in 
the succession of epochs. Life, the steersman of their fragile boat, is guiding them 
through channels marked out by the race. To find what is alike is our greatest help 
in education as in medicine. Only when we see both the common problems and the 
unique response of any child can we assist him wisely. 

Classification, then, when it is free from solemnity and rigidity, will help us to 
recognize our children at first sight; it may also—and this is to me far more signifi- 

* Erta Lyman Casor, Seven Ages of Childhood. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1921. Pp. xxxiv+321. $2.75. 
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cant—develop in us the power of second sight and third and fourth sight! On the 
solid foundations of what is common we may learn what is unique [pp. xxiii—xxiy], 

The author shows herself to be in touch with the modern literature of 
child psychology. She presents this in a style which is at once entertaining 
and clear. The introductory chapter gives a general survey of the recent 
literature, which will serve as a convenient guide for the further interests of 
the reader. The book deserves wide reading, and is an excellent example of 
the careful presentation of accurate technical material in a lucid, popular 
style. It will doubtless be of more service to the average elementary-school 
teacher than would many of the more scientific treatments. 


Educational reorganization.—One of the outstanding problems confronting 
educators is that concerning the adjustment of aims set up for each subject 
in the curriculum. “Objectives” and “outcomes” have been two words much 
in evidence for a few years past. The curriculum-makers have been com- 
pelled to defend their objectives and the teachers the outcomes. 

One of the most vigorous exponents of the movement looking toward 
revaluation and the recasting of the whole curriculum has been Dr. David 
Snedden. His recent volume’ serves to bring together in an exceedingly 
interesting group several of his articles which have appeared in educational and 
popular journals. These reflect, of course, his thinking in this important 
field of educational endeavor. 

The title of the book suggests, in the main, the basis for his contentions. 
He maintains that traditionalism has thus far determined the subjects now 
found in the curriculum, and individualism the vague outcomes. All of this 
is wrong. He would find the aims in the needs of society, and utilize psy- 
chology as an instrument for their guidance. He says: 

The time is ripe to begin a careful examination of the possible contributions of 
sociology and social economy to education. From sociology must come answers to 
the question, What shall be the aims of education? From psychology must come 
answers to the question, What is the educability of the individual? and, How shall 
we best instruct, train, or otherwise educate toward predetermined goals? [p. 15]. 

We can have no satisfactory set of working principles in the construction of 
curricula until we possess fairly acceptable analyses, qualitative and quantitative, of 
the values of social life [p. 19]. 


Sociologists and educators are to co-operate in the discovery of social 
defects, socia! needs, and social values. The objectives derived therefrom 
must be as wide as life itself, and so fluid as to flow in every current of social 
life. It is admitted that with our present knowledge only beginnings can be 
made, but these may serve to break down prejudice and tradition. Our 
present schools may well be extended and readjusted to meet certain needs, 
while new types of schools with “specialized aim, equipment, and supervision 


*Davm SNEDDEN, Sociological Determination of Objectives in Education. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1921. Pp. 322. 
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may have to be created, especially for vocational education, continuation 
school education, and the like.” 

The chapters dealing with the junior high school and the senior high 
school are especially significant. The interest of the author in broadening 
education to take in all of life enables him to set up possible curricula, to 
differentiate aims, to adapt them to vocational purposes, and to set forth 
present defects in a manner which is stimulating in the extreme. 

The burden of the message of the book is that we have been too thoroughly 
bound by tradition; that prescribed courses fail to take cognizance of individual 
and social needs; that the schools of America must recognize American origi- 
nality and American energies, and in so doing break from the ancient traditions. 
Her schools must minister directly to her own development. 

It is from this position, then, that he discusses the objectives of mathe- 
matics, physics, history, and the graphic and plastic arts. The chapters 
covering these topics are worthy of study on the part of every teacher, and 
would prove of interest to the layman as well. 

But the confirmed interest of the author in the problems of vocationai 
education impels a consideration of that topic. The treatment is generous 
and based again upon his principal premise, which has been pointed out above. 
One who reads these chapters is impressed with the obvious sincerity of his 
treatment as well as with the breadth of his vision. 

To the standpatter the book will be unwelcome; to the progressive and 
forward-looking teacher and citizen, it will be a stimulus and an inspiration. 

R. E. WAGER 


New spelling texts—One of the outcomes of the educational measurement 
and standardization movement has been the reconstruction of certain parts of 
the course of study. In the field of spelling the scales which have been devised 
have emphasized, first, the proper selection of words which will be actually 
needed in written work and, second, the careful gradation of these words 
according to their difficulty. The logical outgrowth of such works is the 
construction of a new course of study in spelling which embodies these essential 
ideas. A new series of spellerst by Superintendent Lewis of Rockford, Illinois, 
furnishes an excellent example of the application of the results of investigations 
to the problem of constructing a textbook. 

The words for these spellers were selected as follows: Under the direction 
of the author an investigation was carried out at the State University of Iowa, 
having for its purpose the selection of a common-word vocabulary. An 
analysis was made of 3,723 business and social letters which showed a total of 
3,000 words which were used five or more times. This list of 3,000 words 
was made the basic list for the spellers. To it have been added 1,000 words 
taken from the spelling lists of Ayres, Cook and O’Shea, Pryor, Starch, and 

ERVIN EvuGENE Lewis, The Common-Word Spellers. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1921. Book One, pp. x+150. $0.56. Bock Two, pp. viiit184. $0.60. 
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_ Jones. From the standpoint of vocabulary the books represent an effort to 


get at the common words of the English language. 

The difficulty of the 4,000 words used was determined by the standardi- 
zation made in the Ashbaugh-Iowa Spelling Scale, the Ayres Spelling Scale, 
and the Buckingham Extension of the Ayres Spelling Scale. The division of 
the words into lists for the different grades has, therefore, been accomplished 
by the most accurate method possible at the present time. It shows a marked 
contrast to the guesswork which determined the selection of words for most of 
the older spelling books. 

In the presentation of words the phonetic and unphonetic words are 
grouped separately. Reviews and standardized test lists occur at frequent 
intervals. In the upper grades use is made of composition and dictation 
work in an effective way. Opportunity is given throughout for the gradual 
development of dictionary habits. 

Book One is for the first four grades and Book Two for the last four of the 
elementary school. Considering the careful and scientific manner in which 
the books have been constructed, they make a valuable contribution to the 
list of modern elementary texts. 

Educational aspects of highway engineering and transport.—It seems a 
far cry from the day not long past when the farmers “graded” the roads 
“by guess and by gosh” to the modern period when the foremost transporta- 
tion experts of the country are calling upon the colleges and technical schools 
to supply trained engineers by the thousands who can wisely supervise the 
expenditure of the millions of dollars appropriated yearly for the improvement 
of our highways. 

A report? of the conference on highway engineering and highway transport 
education held at Washington last May under the direction of the Commis- 
sioner of Education is now available. It contains a report in condensed form 
covering the preliminary conference held at Ann Arbor, Michigan, in April, 
and presents a full account of the proceedings of the larger meeting. 

The importance of the highway engineering and highway transportation 
problem is strikingly set forth by Mr. Roy D. Chapin, president of the Hudson 
Motor Company, when he says, ‘‘We have practically eight million motor 
vehicles in the country today and we are adding to that number by hundreds 
of thousands each month.” He estimates that thirty million persons ride in 
automobiles each day in the year. Motor trucks in 1919 hauled one billion 
tons of freight, while only ninety millions of tons were carried on the Great 
Lakes and the Mississippi River, and only two and one-half billion tons were 
hauled by the railroads of the country. In the minds of automobile men, 
transportation experts, and technical school officials the colleges must supply 

1F, L. Bisnop and Watton C. Joun, “Education for Highway Engineering and 
Highway Transport,” Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 42, 1920. Washington: 
Department of the Interior. Pp. 134. 
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trained men to solve the highway problems of the future. Road building and 
highway transportation will require about 1,100 graduate engineers yearly 
who are capable of earning from $1,800 to $15,000 per year. That a shortage 
is certain is shown by the fact that all of the civil-engineering courses in the 
country graduate barely that number each year. 

Educators will be interested in the fact that the conference maintained that 
road and transport problems should be a part of elementary- and high-school 
programs. “It was the consensus of opinion that pupils in grammar and 
high schools should be taught traffic regulations and the fundamentals of 
highway transportation as it affects daily life.” This report will be valuable 
to teachers and supervisors in technical institutions, and will be of general 
interest to all. It points unmistakably to a new and complex problem arising 
in our economic and educational life. 


Vocational guidance bibliography.—Regardless of what the ultimate 
development of vocational guidance may be, its past application has been 
seriously limited by the lack of specific and accurate information regarding 
the requirements and rewards of various occupations. During recent years a 
considerable body of material has been accumulated touching many kinds of 
occupations, but it has been scattered and not available for many schools. 
A recent book? by Frederick J. Allen brings together the bibliography of this 
material in such a way that the teacher of occupations can now secure the 
best references as they are needed. 

The significance of the book is better realized when one views the present 
status of the study of occupations and the need of reliable material for edu- 
cational and vocational guidance. 

It is the purpose of this volume to present the latest and most authoritative 
material now available for educational and vocational guidance, for use in classes in 
occupations in the public schools, for vocation bureaus in colleges, and for librarians. 
The necessary inclusion of a considerable number of general reference books and 
textbooks should give it value not only in choosing a life work but in determining on 
courses of study, for students in vocational classes in the technical and higher insti- 
tutions as well as in junior high and high schools. 

The establishment of life-career courses in the schools is much more widespread 
and significant than is generally supposed. One hundred and ninety-four high 
schools in eighteen North Central states already have classes in occupations. In Los 
Angeles, in October, 1919, out of 6,061 children enrolled in the junior high schools of 
the city 2,590, or 42.7 per cent, were found in classes studying occupations. Cities 
and towns in the East are introducing such courses as the wisest and most effective 
means of giving vocational information to young people [p. iii]. 

The author gives a general outline for the use of the book in the study of a 
vocation. The fundamental points for such a study are the importance of 
the occupation; the kind of work to be done; the advantages and disadvantages 


* FREDERICK J. ALLEN, A Guide to the Study of Occupations. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard University Press, 1921. Pp. xiii+183. 
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inherent in the occupation; the amount and kind of preparation required; 
other requirements; the income; and the effect on the worker. The bibliog- 
raphy is classified both by occupational divisions and by single occupations, 
making a convenient source of ready reference. Teachers of vocations and 
vocational counselors should certainly have access to the volume. 


A new high-school civics.—In the long list of civics texts for high schools 
one finds few which approach the subject from a standpoint of responsible 
citizenship. The modern high-school pupil needs to realize more than ever 
before that he plays a vital part in the life of the community. This new 
and wide interpretation of the duties and activities of the citizen in com- 
munity life is presented in a text' written for high-school students. 

One of the by-products of the world-war is the new emphasis that is being 
placed on the methods of teaching the science of government. The whole 
nation realizes the fact that the most important task of the teacher is the 
making of citizens. ‘“‘The teaching of the mechanics of government is not 
enough; the children must learn how people live together in communities 
and how they may best share in the activities arising from this life together” 
(p. v). 

The book has grown out of actual attempts to teach high-school pupils 
something of the responsibilities of citizenship and follows the general plan 
of the Bulletin on Community Civics issued by the United States Bureau of 
Education. The material in the text is presented in such a fashion that it 


aims to teach and develop patriotism through concrete examples. The 
questions and problems at the end of each chapter are, in most cases, those 
which have been raised in the classroom. ‘Nothing has been included in the 
text that has not worked.”’ 


The illustrations are quite well placed and have the added value of state- 
ments under each caption which provoke thought and comparison between 
the pictures and the printed page. In organization, the book ranges from 
the larger aspects of home and community life to a brief and specific charac- 
terization of the machinery of government. The major portion of the material 
is arranged in teachable units and will give the teacher considerable latitude 
in its use. ; 

Sex education.—The unrelated and somewhat sporadic attempts which 
many schools and colleges have made to carry on education relative to matters 
of sex have emphasized the need for a thoroughgoing effort to find the scientific 
and most practical means of doing such educational work. In order to for- 
mulate a comprehensive program, the International Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association recently called a special conference of recognized 
leaders from the fields of education, medicine, biology, psychology, and soci- 


*EpGar W. Ames and ARVIE ELDRED, Community Civics. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1921. Pp. xiv+387. 
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ology. After a series of three meetings the conference issued a report which 
is now being circulated for criticism, the purpose being to make a further 
revision on the basis of the comments received. This report? gives a brief 
but comprehensive statement of the general issues involved. 

The conference considered the problem in terms of seven general topics 
upon which their report was based. The topics are: 

I. The factors included in the sex and reproductive impulses, and the elements 
that condition the use and control of these impulses in life. 

II. The legitimate aims and purposes of sex education. 

III. The principal periods in the development of the individual as these bear 
upon the problem of sex education. 

IV. The variable qualities in human nature whose modification and training must 
be undertaken in sex and other character education, where conscious control and 
guidance of instincts are necessary. 

V. The problem of grading the purposes, the matter, and the methods of sex 
education to the needs and capacities and characteristics of the individual during 
progressive steps of his personal development. 

VI. The problem of securing the best correlation of the various personal and 
social agencies in their efforts to make their appropriate contribution to the develop- 
ment of the child and youth. 

VII. The formulation of such assumptions as experience, observation, and 
reasoning seem at the present time to make most plausible [p. 5]. 

Under the fifth topic the conference has formulated a series of provisional 
detailed statements regarding the needs of sex education for the five periods 
of child life, which are designated as the early home period, the grade-school 
period, the high-school period, the college period, and the professional training 
period. For each of these periods the needs are discussed in relation to the 
agencies which operate; the personal habits to be sought; the care and normal 
physical condition of the individual; the tastes and interests; the standards 
and ideals; the attitudes and purposes; and the principles underlying the 
spirit and manner of instruction. 

The report makes an aggressive and constructive attack upon the problem. 
If the report receives the careful and critical attention of school men, it promises 
to furnish a substantial basis for the construction of a program of sex education. 


Modern methods and religious education —A new and rapidly growing field 
of work is to be found in the reorganization of methods and materials in reli- 
gious education along lines of the modern tendencies in secular education. An 
expression of this movement is to be found in a new volume? concerned with 
the project of how to teach religion to children six, seven, and eight years of 
age. 

* Preliminary Synthesis and Integration of the Returns of the Sex Education Con- 
ference. New York: American Social Hygiene Association, 1921. Pp. 95. 

2 ALBERTA MuNKERS, Primary Method in the Church School. New York: Abing- 
don Press, 1921. Pp. 242. 
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The author’s discussion is not confined to the technique of classroom 
procedure but concerns itself with a study of the child and of the materials 
and the methods to be employed in “helping the child to live a child’s religious 
life.” 

The work of the church school as studied in this volume is divided into three 
parts: worship, with a study of music and devotional programs; instruction, which 
deals with various methods used in teaching primary children with an emphasis on 
story-telling; and expression, as shown by means of the hand and dramatic activities 
as well as in conduct [p. ii]. 

The material in the book obviously reflects the author’s experience in 
personal contact with primary children and methods of teaching them. The 
discussion follows some of the most modern tendencies in educational theory 
and is to be commended for its freedom from irrational sectarianism. Certainly 
the organization and practical nature of the book will make it of value not 
only as a handbook for teachers but also as a textbook for classroom use. 
The material, both in content and organization, has met the test of actual use 
in five different community training schools, besides that of a college classroom 
for several years. 


A book for beginners in religious education.—A new addition to the “ Abing- 
don Religious Education Texts,” edited by David G. Downey, has appeared 
in the form of a teacher’s handbook' for use with children from four to six 
years of age. 

The book is an attempt to interpret for the child the early phases of 
religious experience. It is of vital importance that the teacher understand 
the characteristics and needs of the child whom she is to teach and that the 
curriculum and methods of teaching be based on this knowledge if this religious 
training is to be a success. 

The book is organized in two parts, the first dealing briefly with the 
nature of the young child and his religion. The second part consists of sixty- 
four lessons in religion divided into three units of autumn, winter, and spring. 
Among the lesson titles one finds many suggestive topics such as “ Getting 
Acquainted,” “What Little Children Have at Home to Care For,” “Fall 
Treasures,” ‘‘The Gift of the Harvest,” and ‘‘Thanksgiving Is Coming.” 
Each lesson is outlined with directions to the teacher under such captions as 
“Greeting,’”’ “Conversation,” ‘‘Song,” “Representative Play,” and ‘‘Story 
in Review.’ 

On reading the book one is impressed with its practicability and common- 
sense method of approach to the problem. The illustrations are good and the 
diagrams for handwork will be of use to the teacher who wants to lay emphasis 
on that form of expression. Teachers of beginning classes in religion will 
find the book well worth their consideration. 


” 


’ 


*EpNA DEAN BaKER, The Beginners Book in Religion. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1921. Pp. 271. 
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Historical readers for elementary grades.—One method of Americanization 
which deserves more emphasis than it has received is the “‘saturation” of 
pupils in the kinds of reading which represent American ideals at their best. 
The material for a new reader" has been selected with this purpose, emphasizing 
the basic principles of American institutions and government. The selections, 
all of which were written by leading men of our country, are grouped into 
five divisions, of which the general topics are ‘‘Foundation Stones in our 
History and Institutions,” “‘The Story and Meaning of Our Flag,” “Great 
Names in American History,” “Incentives for Patriotism,” and “‘ Present-Day 
Problems.” The selections are brief but well chosen, and furnish good exer- 
cises for class discussions. 

A second reader,? which is more elementary in style, gives a very complete 
account of the life and discoveries of Columbus. Most children are well 
acquainted with the discovery of America, but many know nothing further 
regarding the life and character of its discoverer. This book will add to the 
vividness of this topic in history, and will also furnish an interesting bio- 
graphical sketch of a very remarkable man. 
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